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66|| me, shall meet every attention. 





It may not be uninteresting to those of our 
friends who were so obliging as to furnish us 
with reports and other documents relative to 
the numerous railroads now in use, or in a 
course of construction, as well as those in con- 
templation, to learn that they have been receiv- 
ed by the eminent gentleman in whose behalf] 
we applied for them ; nor. will they be less gra- 
tified to know that we shall soon have the plea- 
sure of laying before them the article on Roads 
and Railroads, prepared for the “ Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana,” by one of the most distin- 
guished engineers of Europe, as they will learn 
by the following letter recently received from 
Liverpool. 

Liverpoot, June 7, 1833. 
To the Editor of the Am. Railroad Journal : 

* Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of two copies of the first volume of your 
yee and interesting publication ; and one 

opy of the first nineteen numbers of the second 

olume, and shall expect in due course the du- 
plicate numbers, and the others in progress of} 
publication. 

~Tam much gratified by your compliance with||. 
my request, and will in return furnish you with 
proofs. of the article, Road and Railroad, when 
pat in type, which will now be in the course 

of a few weeks, though I shall délay the print- 
ing as long as possible, that I may get the ver 
eer on the — of the Ameri- 





EM 
what I can on the subject of our public works 
in England. 

Allow me to say, that any friend of yours 
coming to England with letters from you to 
I am engaged 
on most of the-principal Railroads of this coun- 
try and Ireland, and will be glad to afford any 
American engineer the information he may re- 
quire. 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, yours, with 
much esteem, CHARLES VIGNOLES, 

Civil Engineer. 

There are still several Railroads, relative to 
which we have received no account. We should 
be greatly obliged by such information from the 
engineers,-or other officers of the companies, 
as will enable us to furnish Mr. Vignoles in 
time for his forthcoming publication. He de- 
sires, also, where it is convenient, a transverse 
and longitudinal section of the road. 

We shall forward by the packet of the Ist of 
August such Reports, &c.-as may have come 
to hand since the others were sent. = 

Our desire to obtain further information re- 
lative to the various roads from which we have 
not heard, will be, we trust, sufficient apology 
for publishing the above letter. 





New-Yor« anp Erte Ramroap.—The 
books for subscription to the stock of the New- 
York and Erie Railroad were opened in New- 
York week before last, and the requisite quan- 
tity of stock to commence the work was taken 
up. This road is to extend from the Jersey 
shore near New-York, touch a section of Penn- 
sylvania, and run through the southern tier of 
counties of this State to Lake Erie. _ It will be 
a great thoroughfare for the transportation of 
produce, &c. from the west to New-York. It 
would seem like a Herculean undertaking to 
construct it, but the stock being taken, it will 
doubtless. soon be commeneed, and completed 
at no very distant day. 


The above extract is from the Poughkeepsie 
Telegraph. The editor is, however, mistaken 
in saying that the New-York and Erie Railroad 
is to extend from the “ Jersey shore near New- 
York, touch a section of Pennsylvania,” &c. 
as the charter for this road expressly requires 


Y|| that it shall pass the entire distance in the State||i 


joe New-York, : as will cy seen oud the ganic 











either of the State of Pennsylvania or New. 
Jersey, or leading into either of the said . 
without the consent of the Legislature of 
State, on pain of forfeiting the powers and Pe 
vileges conferred by this act. 





New-York anv Aipany Rartroap.—By an 
advertisement in our paper for four weeks 
vious to the 17th instant, notice was given that 
books for subscription to the stock of the Ni 
York and Albany Railroad Company would 
opened in the cities of New-York, Albany, and 
Troy, for three days, ending on the 17th, and 
also at Payn’s tavern, in the town of Amenia, 
in this county. Since the 17th we have inquir- 
ed of several persons from the country whether 
any subscriptions have been made at Aménia, 
without receiving any: definite information. 
Neither the New-York, Albany, or Troy papers 
have stated the amount subscribed in those ci-.. 
ties. We, therefore, conclude that the beoks 
were opened without success, or if any sub- 
scriptions were made, the amount was so 
that the city papers have not deemed it worth 
while to mention it.—{Poughkeepsie Tele- 
graph.] 

We learn, upon inquiry, that the stock for the 
road above referred to was not taken at the 
late opening of the books: it is believed, how- 
ever, that it will be taken without much delay. 





Cuvier.—It has been justly deemed one 
of the greatest advances in science, that the 
naturalist can now; on the di ofa 
fossil tooth, merely by the examination of 
that seemingly unimportant relic, pronot 
with certainty on thé nature of the animal to 
which it belonged, the disti features 
of its structure, and even the yore 
racteristics of its nature and habits. — - 
this has been done, and that too with siaue 
which, like- the mammoth and the don, 
have long disappeared from the. face of 

earth—that we have been enabled 
part a natural history of the world ) 
creation of man—we owe Cuvier... 
The discovery of a few bones, which © our 
ancestors would merely have seemed tes’ 
monies of the of the ae 












































































Carouina.—The following, from the 
‘Re (N. C.) Register, is indeed reviving. 
It shows that, notwithstanding the recent fail- 
ure of the Central Railroad enterprize, North 
Carolina does not mean to let the subject rest. 
‘There will be found in the following list the 
names of some of North Carolina’s most emi- 
nent sons, and it is niuch to be desired that the 
_ present effort may be crowned with better suc- 
cess than those which have preceded it. 
» Internal ye age eran Convention.—In con- 
 formity to the invitation previously given 
- throu the public papers, a large number of 
Delegates from various parts of the State, as- 
~ sembled in Convention, in this.city, on the re- 
_eent Anniversary of American Independence, 
_ to take into consideration the subject of Inter- 
nal Improvement, and to adopt such measures 
as st promote its success. It may not, 
perhaps, be going too far, to say, that it was the 
’ most talented, respectable, and dignified body 
ever convened in Nerth Carolina, for any pur- 
pose. Ample confirmation of the correctness 
_ of this assertion may be found in the list of the 
'» Delegates which we subjoin. It is, indeed, a 
oo em ded and animating circumstance, 
to find that there is still so much of the spirit 
of State pride and patriotism among us, as to 
_ bring together, on such an occasion, and at so 
_ short a notice, so large a number of gentlemen, 
_. of different political views, to consult and co- 
_ @perate for the public good. This fact alone 
__ + proves conclusively that nothing is wanting to 
__ give an impetus to the cause of Internal Im- 
vement in the State, but the general preva- 
' Ieneée of a spirit of free inquiry. into our re- 
_ sources and relative situation. To excite such 
‘@ Spirit was the great end and aim of the Con- 
vention, and no one who witnessed the zeal, 
nay, the enthusiasm which pervaded that body, 
ean doubt that the design will be accomplished. 
_ + Having had the honor, however, to serve in 
the Convention, and desirous to create abroad 
- m9 false impressions as to its character or deli- 
x ions, we ripe that the record of the pro- 
5 ae, should speak for itself. The Journal 
of the Convention, therefore, shall be given in 
- detail tothe public, in our next; but in the 
' mean time, we think it our duty to subjoin a 
very brief account of the most prominent cir- 
cumstances connected with it. ; 
The Convention was organized at the Go- 
vernment House, on the afternoon of the 4th, 
by the appointment of his Excellency, Davin 
L. Swain, as President, and of Gen. S. F. Par- 
weRson, of Wilkes, and Cuaries Manty, Esq. 
of this city, as Secretaries. On taking the 
chair, the president made an appropriate ad- 
BN s. The Counties having been called over 
alphabetically, the following Delegates, 118 in 
ag 5 appeared and took their seats, viz. : 
. From Beaufort County—Z. W. Barrow. 


' Brunswick—F. J. Hill, Francis N. Waddell, 
Pe harm H. Y. Waddell. 
ohn Owen. 


Cr William Gaston, John H. Bryan, 
F. Burgwin, Wright C. Stanly. 

Cc ona. Haralson, Abraham G. 
Kean, C. J. Williams, William H. Harden, P. 
Messurier, Charles Lutterloh, H. S. Clark, 
ho Prince. - 

_ Cumber —Robert Stra John Huske, 
» D. Henry, John H. Hall, Ed. Hale, E. Ar- 
id, E. W. Wilkings, James Seawell, W. Wad- 
; .» Thomas. L. Hybart. ; 
in—William Wright. 

ee ie Wood T. Johnson, 

ie—William M. Sneed, Spencer 
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J. Love, Thomas Hill, Patrick Usher, 
George H. McMillan. 
- Nash—Henry Blount, Stephen 8S. Sorsby, 
George Boddie, Jun. : 

Orange—Hugh Waddell, William J. Bing- 
ham, Professor Philips, Walter A. Norwood, 
Alexander Henderson, James H. Norwood, 
Frederick Nash, William A. Graham, John 
Scott, Samuel Childs, Cadwallader Jones, Wil- 
liam F. Strudwick, James Mebane. 
Sampson—Thomas J. Faison, H. C. Holmes, 
William Kirby, Ollen Mobley, Wm. Faison. 
Wilkes—Samuel F. Patterson. 
Wake—David. L. Swain, George E. Badger, 
James Iredell, William McPheeters, William H. 
Haywood, Jun., William Boylan, Henry Sea- 
well, George W. Haywood, Charles Manly, A. 
J. Lawrence, J. C. Stedman, Thomas Cobbs, 
Weston R. Gales, James Grant, Cyrus Whita- 
ker, Johnston Busbee, Alfred Jones, Henry A. 
Donaldson, Henry Warren, Turner Pullen, 
John Y. Young. 

Warren—John C. Green, Thomas Bragg, 
George Little, Joseph S. Jones, George M. Al- 
len, Simmons Southerland, James Somerville. 

Wayne—Arnold Borden, James B. Whitfield, 
John W. Sasser, H. M. Jeter, John Wright. 


A Committee, composed of one member from 
each Delegation, was appointed, to whom were 
referred all matters of inquiry, with instructions 
to make a general report. This Committee 
made a detailed report on Friday afternoon, 
which elicited a most able, animated, and _pro- 
tracted discussion. After being modified in se- 
veral particulars, it was adopted by a vote of 
55 to 37, on Saturday afternoon about 4 o’clock. 
Nearly the whole of the debate which occurred 
in the Convention took place on a resolution 
reported by the Committee, which affirms that 
the ‘true policy of the State requires that its 
funds should; in the first instance, be exclusive- 
ly applied to’ providing the means of internal 
transportation, and in creating and improving 
markets, within her own limits. This resolu- 
tiun was opposed by Messrs. Iredell, Badger, 
Sneed, O’Brien, Graham, and Nash; and advo- 
cated by Messrs. J. A. Hill; Strange, Gaston, 
J. H. Bryan, Haywood, Henry, and Patterson. 

The Report, as adepted, embraces substan- 
tially the following Resolutions : 

1. That the condition of the State requires 
that a liberal system of Internal Improvement 
should be immediately organized and vigorous- 
ly So 

That the Legislature ought to provide a 
fund, by loan, or otherwise, to.enable the State 
to contribute substantial assistance in the pro- 
secution of works of Internal. Improvement. 

3. That true policy requires that said fund 
should be appropriated, in the first instance, to 
build up markets in our own State. 

4. That it be recommended to the Legisla- 
ture to provide, by law, that the State shall sub- 
seribe for two-fifths of the Stock in any Com. 
pany hereafter incorporated for the purposes of 

nternal Improvement, whenever the other 
three-fifths shall be paid, or secured to be paid, 
by individuals. 

5. That the President shall appoint a Com- 
mittee to prepare an Address to the people of 
the State, on the subject of Internal. Improve- 
ment. 

6. That the Proceedings ef the Convention 
be laid before the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion. ad 

7. That ‘Committees of Correspondence be 
ad in the several counties. 

. That it be earnestly recommended. to the 
citizens of the several counties in this State to 


fee Joseph A. Hill, Alexander MacRae, Wil- 


B.j|elect three Delegates from each county, to hold 
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business before it, and a resolution of thanks 
having been voted to the President for his im. 
partial discharge of the duties of the Chair, that 
gentleman rose and delivered one of the most 
interesting and pertinent addresses which it 
has ever been our good fortune to hear. We 
shall not attempt a description of the vigorous 
arguments, the warm eloquence, or glowing 
imagery of the speaker. His mind see to 
pervade the assembly, and to control their feel- 
ings. It was our State—our whole State—and 
nothing but our State—her pride, her glory, her 
hopes and fears—that was the life and soul, and 
pervading spirit of his eloquence. 





TUSCUMBIA, COURTLAND, AND DECATUR 
RAILROAD. 
EnaInEER's OFFICE, 
Tuscumbia, March 4, 1833.4 
To the President and Directors of the Tuscum- 
bia, Courtland, and Decatur Railroad Com- 
pany. 

GENTLEMEN,—In pursuance of a resolution 
of your Board, passed the 12th February, I re- 
spectfully present my first annual report, de- 
tailing the operations in my department for the 
past year, under their proper heads, with such 
general observations, in view of the future, as 
seem to be of interest or importance to the 
Company. 

Tue Location cr THE Rovte.—Soon after 
my Gg ye as your principal Engineer, in 
March last, I proceeded to the definitive loca. 
tion of the First Division of the Railroad, ex-. 
tending from Main street in the town of Tus- 
cumbia, to Town Creek, being a distance of 14 
miles 62 chains and 75 links, or 14°784 miles. 

Subsequently, in compliance with an order 
from your Board, the route was continued, and 
that part of the Second Division of the road, 
extending from the west bank of Town Creek, 
to the east bank of Big Nance, near the town of 
Courtland, was staked out, being a distance of 
8 miles and 4 chains ; making the whole dis-. 
tance from Main street in Tuscumbia, to the 
east bank of Big Nance, 22 miles 66 chains and 
75 links, or 22: miles. The distance, in a 
straight line drawn from point to point, is 22 
miles 25 chains and 29 links, or 22-316 miles. 
The distance of the route of the railroad ex- 
ceeds the nearest distance between the points 
41-46 chains, or 518-1000 of a mile, equal to 2} 
per cent. A table is annexed, marked A, exhi- 
biting the length of straight line, the length of 
curved line, and the radius of curvature of the 
curves; from which it will be seen that the 
plan of theroad consists of 27 straight lines, 
and 26 curves ; that the total length of the for- 
mer amounts to 19 miles 76 chains and 75 links, 
or 19-659 miles; and of the latter, to 2 miles 
and 70 chains, or 2 7-8 miles, and that the pro- 
portion of straight line to that of curved is as 
7 to 1, nearly. Also, that the longest straight 
line is 2 miles and 22 chains in length, and that 
there is but one curve, on a less radius, than 
1512 feet, which is on a radius of 1380 feet. 
This curve was laid off before the minimum of 
1512 feet was adopted, and the difference being 
so inconsiderable, it was conciuded not to 
change it. 

A table is also annexed, marked B, exhibit- 
ing the rate of ascent or descent per mile, and 
the amount of ascent or descent, and length of 
each grade in feet; and the fotal ascent.and de- 
scent ; from which it will be seen, that the pro- 
file of the road consists of 116 plane surfaces, 
of which number 53 are horizontal; the jre- 
mainder, namely 63, aremore or less inclined to 
the horizon, ranging from 0 to 28, feet tothe 
mile, which last. observed as the max- 
imum of inclination. From this table it will 
also be observed that the total wage" th 
cending grades is 266-03-100 feet, and the 
of cending 177°9-100. ‘The differe 





































incembenced all the preparation of the ground Creek and Big Naribe—the first 420 feet and the 

whee is necessary to the laying down of the//last 115} feet in length between the abutments, 
5 ar 

Jast, the 


y. Your Board will remember that, in May|jare contracted to be built for $2,830, exclusive} 


grading of that of the First Division||of masonry—the masonry being estimated at 
of the road extending from Tuscumbia to the|| $425. f : 
connty line, was let to contract, and.in October|| The following will show the ‘total cost of 
the grading of the remainder of the First Divi-|| graduation, bridging, and masonry, from Tus- 
sion, and the whole of the Second Division, ex-|jcumbia to the point last above mentioned, be- 
ing to the town of Courtland, was also let,||ing a distance of 22834 miles, viz. : 
to Messrs. Aldridges, Warren and Davis, to be||180,708 cubic yards of excavation 





accomplished by the last day of November, 1833.||_ andembankment . . $19,725 10 
The bridges over Town Creek and Big Nance|jGrubbing and masonry 2. doi 063 
have also been let to. Mr. D..S;. Goodloe ; the||/Bridges over Town Creek and Big 
former at $1930, and the latter at $900, exclu-|| Nance ; , ; : Fe 23830 
sive of the masonry for the abutments, which||Masonry for abutments 
is to be paid for at the rate of $4,25 per cubic 
yard. The. work to be completed by the Ist of 
October next. The undertakers of the con- Average per mile, $1,096 763. 
tract let in May are the following, viz.: Thos.|| According to the contracts let in May last, 
Aldridge, jr. & Co. the whole of sections 1 andj|the graduation to the County line was to have 
2, and part of 3and 4. Wm. Hudson, part of||been accomplished by the first day of Novem- 
section 3. Messrs. Davis, Warren, and Mc-||ber—but difficulties have arisen, which were 
Mahon, part of sections 4, 5, and 6. Mr. Johnjjbeyond the control of the agents of the Com- 
Gist, part of section 5. pany, or the power of the contractors to over- 


“The following table will show the quantity|/CO™- Immediately after the contracts were 


of work undertaken by each Contractor, the let, the priucipal contractors, T. Aldridge, jr.||Sep 


contract prices and amount : & Co. and Davis, Warren, and MeMahon, coni- 


ae 


tions, wtth that energy and promptness, which. 
under ordinary circumstances, cannot but suc- 
ceed in the accomplishment of its ends. But 
the work had not progressed far, when the 
contractors began to be impeded by land pro. 
prietors, at different points along the line, and it 
3 became necessary for them to shift from place 
ee to place, in order to keep what force they hap- 
wrmeses@ Section. pened to have on hand at work. 
ie It is believed, that had the difficul'ies men- 
tioned not occurred, the grading of the road 
from Tuscumbia to the county line would have 
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the contracts. 

The 1ollowing statement will show about the 
amount of labor that has been «done between 
the town of Tuscumbia and the county line, 
and also what remains yet tobe done, viz.: 
Total. Thos. Aldridge, jr. & Co. have completed in ex- 

cavations and embankments, say 34,600 yds. 
Davis, Warren & Co. ‘ ‘ 20,000 do. 
Mr. Gist has completedhis_ . 4,025 do. 
Mr. Hudson has done about . 2,000 do. 


60,625 yds. 


Embankment. 
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Amount. ger oe SK to be done by T. ma" pe 
“= o> on ot ridge 0. ‘ ” 3 : Ss. 
SRSRIE Davis, Warren, & Co. . 2 7,600 ay 
William Hudson .- . 1,000 do. 
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Grubbing. 








26,600 yds. 
The grubbing and. chopping may be said to 
Masonry. be almost entirely done. Of masonry there 
remains something more than a proportion 
to be done, taken with the excavation and em- 
bankment. The bridges in overcovering Dry 
Creek yet remain to be done. The distance 
taken up by the work that remains to be done 
Remarks. amounts to about 3} miles. 

Thus it appears that in point of distance, 63 
mniles is accomplished, while 3} miles is yet to 
be done, or about two-thirds of the space be- 
tween Tuscumbia and tbe ccunty line may be 

From the above table the following results||said to be graded; and in point of labor re- 
are deduced, viz.: That the quantity of exca-||quired, nearly three-fourths is done. Quite late. 
vation and embankment required to the countyj|ly, as ban erd are apprised, the obstacle 
line is, 85,156 cubic yards, which at the contract|| heretofore in sed by Capt. Jones has been 
- prices.amounts to $9214 38, equal to ‘an average|idone away by the verdict of a jury—and the 

of 10 82.100 cts per cubic yard. The grubbing}|contractors have entered upon the work with a 

and masonry is estimated to cost $733, making}|considerable force. Messrs. Aldridges, Davis, 
_ the total expense of preparation for the recep-|jand Warren, have united their forces, and will 

tion of the rails $9,947 38, or an average of|ifinish the grading as they progress towards the 

96 per mile, and to complete the gradua-||county. line, so that the construction of the 

tion of the road-bed, from Tuscumbia to the}|railway can immediately follow. Mr. Hudson 

east bank of Big Nance, 180,708. cubic yards of||is actively engaged on his contract, und w 
excavation and embankment will be required,||finish, if the weather permit, in a very sho 
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- aecoumt dato 2. 0. ee 
To John Gist upon a final estimate 
To Wm. Hudson upon his contract 


Consraverion op rHé Rariway.—Unde' 
this head will be embraced the laying down of — 















pieces, and vA L J 
50j/as also all the materials used in the ec 


menced operations upon their respective sec-|jfi 
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33 Excavation. ||been accomplished within the time promised in|} 
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the sleepers, string 
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~ “Your Board remember that in 

































tance of 101-3 miles. These m: 
stipulated to be delivered as follows: . 
tity of sleepers, snfficient for one sectic 
two miles, Mo delivered by * Passes? 3 + 
ust and a like quantity eve s theres 
lor till the cat-acn ahaa he su plied 
string-pieces, a sufficiency for one sé¢ 
two miles was to be delivered by the Ist 
tember, and a like ity in each 





















the timbers were act wanting, ‘its 
deemed advisable to engage as many per 
in this business as could be induced to work at 
























that\a sufficiency of sleepers would ' 
in pretty good time, but that the 
did not come in so fast, owing, in a goo 
sure, as is believed, tothe di ‘gettin 
the proper quality of timber, and thee ras 
required = the same. There ha 
been delivered upon the line, eo 
the Inspector’s report, as follows viz. : 


edar sleepers, 12,159 
Mulberry, - BS 






















































Cedar string-pieces, 17,3856 feet _ 
Oak, “? 25,644. 
Poplar, “ 3,860 
Mixed parcels, 4,516 — 
‘ameiiitiahetabeed 2° TS Cees 
51,376 ft. atrin 
There are about 10,000 feet of string tim 
and about 1000 — bs ool i 
inspected, which, w » will n 











quantity of 61,376 feet of ‘string 
sleepers ; which shows ‘a defie 
time, between this and the ¢ov 
strings, of 47,744 feet, and of sle 

On account of this part of the work, terts 
on the Treasurer to the amount of $6;14 
have beer granted, viz.: on account ; 
and string-pieces 5,645 41, and on: 
laying down do. $500. ¥ omer inet 
About 5,000 bars 

































t the rate of 20 cents per rod, ma 
e of $2 10 per tod for the an ot 
bedone. .__ 


Warren and Davis have undertaken 
ption of work, u 

, at the rate of 19 per rod. 
t will show the cost of 

of the road, viz. : 


on sections 4, 


ction of this portion 
irst three sections, say 
r - $2 10=4032 00 


$2 19=3037 53 















t 5, and j of 6 
1967 rods, at - 


or 10 1-3 miles, 
+ 3307 rods=$2 13 average per rod. 
36 ings were stipulated to be 
the Ist day of January, 1833 ; but from 
eauses the work has been retarded. 
lowing brief statement will show how 
of the work has been acconiplished, and 
much remains now to be done. 
are laid for a distance of about 
ieces upon which are laid 
ance miles, and one half. mile 
‘from Main street, in Tuscumbia,tis 















‘Thus it appears that upon about 6} miles, 
nothing has been done towards the laying 
down of the superstructure of the road; that 
mile is finished ; that upon 2 1-8 miles; 
sper and strings are laid ; and that upon 
over two miles, the sleepers only are 
down. A specification is annexed, marked 
ing the mode of construction of the 
Railway in detail, in accordance with which 
‘work now progressing is laid down. On 
‘9thday of October last the 
idge, Warren & 
and contracts entered into, for the con- 
on of the remainder of the first division, 
i the whole of the second, extending from 
county line, to the town of Courtland, at 
per rod run—all to be com 
day of November next. The 
the county line, to the east bank of Big Nance, 
miles, equal’ to 4000 rods, which, at 
10 per rod, will amount to $8,400. Con- 
have also been entered into, for a full 
ply of sleepers and string- pieces, to be all 
dar, for the portion of the road’ from the 
unty line to Courtland, to be delivered upon 
p line by the 1st day of September next—the 
at 30 cents, and string-pieces at $5 00 
These materials will cost, 
miles, $11,550. The following will 
j cost of construction from Tuscumbia 
to the county line, and also from the last named 
to — ‘821, on the east bank of Big 
: , including every thing, except the gra- 
_ yelling of the horse-path : : re 
tons iron rails, at $51 per ton, 
»875 Ibs. spikes and joint plates, at 











































avis, were ac- 































tehing and turn-outs, 
,64C pers, at 30 cents, 
cedar and oak strings, 


road, and _ filling 
of earth and covering 
rs, at $2 133 cents 


at an average of 





N poston FROM COUNTY LINE TO 
bepers and string-pieces for 1 
before iy 


0 tonsiron, at @51, - 
D Ibs. spikes and joint plates, 


hes and turn-outs, 


- $11,550 00 


SUMMARY. 


le grad uation, masonr uy, éve, from 
Tuscumbia to the county line, 
Wwilleost.  - - -  - $9,947 38 
The construction to the same point 
sasabove, = - 3 . - 26,511 80 
Add for contingencies 10 per cent. 3,645 90 
$40,105 09 


Average per mile, $3,880 88. 
Graduation, bridging, masonry, &c. 
from Tuscumbia to the east bank 
- $25,043 60 
59,332 30 
8,437 59 


$92,813 49 


of Big Nance, . 3 
Construction to same point, 4 
Contingencies 10 percent. -  — - 





Average per mile, $4,064 70. 

Making the total cost of the Railroad to the 
county line, 10} miles, $40,105 09, including 
10 per cent. for contingencies ; and the aggre- 
gate expense to the east bank of Big Nance, will 
be $92,813 49, 

There has been paid to the contractors on 
account of the first portion, as follows, viz. : 
On account of graduation, &c. - $5,653 32 
On account of sleepers and string- 
pieces,&c. se Cs SS 6145 41 


$11,798 73 
Which being deducted from $40,105 09, leaves 
$28,306 36 to be paid in part, during the pro- 
gress of this portion of the work and the balance 
will be due when it is finished. The contracts 
from the county line to Courtland being: made 
on time, the following will be about the periods 
at which the payments will become due, viz. : 
between this and the lst of October next, on 
the following accounts, viz. : 
On account of graduation and con- 


struction, . - “s - $3,000 00 
For masonry of abutments to bridges, 425 00 
For iron, ws - wo % - 6,000 00 
Sleepers and string-pieces, say - 2,000 00 





Total to be paid by the Ist of Oct. $11,425 00 
The following between the. Ist of October 
and the Ist of January, 1834: 


On account of graduation, &c. $8,000 00 
& “ won, se 0 80 
‘ “ sleepers and strings, 2,000 00 
& «“ joint plates, - = - 1,800 00 

$17,800 00 


The remaining balance of $23,483 40 will be 
due and payable, the one half on the Ist July, 
1834, the 0 half on the Ist of January, 1835. 
Thus it appears provision is to be imade for the 
ayment of - ° - - $28,306 36 
between this and Ist of June next. 
This amount by lst October next, 
66 « =“ January, 1834, 
“ July, 1834, - 
*« January, 1835, 
“ having been paid, - - = - 


‘é eé 


“ce “ec 


Total sum of estimates, - i 
RAILROAD DEPOT. 


Tennessee river. 


lof December last. But from various causes 
the work did not progress with. thut celerity 


and bad weather set in, since when much could 


some time, and the carpenters are now engaged 
in finishing their part of the work. \ The in- 
clined plane being nearly finished, and the floors 
nearly laid down, it is hoped that the house 
will in a few days be of use to the company for 




































their receiving and shipping business, which 
has thus sg ‘ | 





labor and expense. In to the and 
ineetion at then wm SE lemie aadk i bly suf. 












with the Tennessee 
feet, ina 
tending back 60 feet, three stories hi 
of strong rubble mas 
brick werk. The upper 

on a level with the Railroad—is elevated above 
high water mark 62.37 feet,and above the lowest 
water mark 85.75. ; 


11,425 00 
17,800 00 
11,741 70 
11,741 70 
11,798 73 


$92,813 49 


Early last spring a site was selected fora 
Depot, at the termination of the Railway, at the 
Contracts were immediately 
entered into for the different parts of the work, 
and the building commenced with the view, if 
possible, to have it accomplished by the Ist day 
that had been expected, and finally the winter 


not be done. The brick work has been up 


mn attended with much extra 


‘near the junction of Spring Creek that have an ent 


“ 























river. The building is 75 
direction with the river,-ex- 
pte a 
onry, the other two 

floor—being the one 


The front next the river is set back 105 feet, 


horizontal distance, from the edge of low wa. 

ter. An inclined plane is erected, passing from 

the edge of low water inte the house, upon the 

“pt floor, and terminating upon the upper 
oor. 


This inclined plane is designed to be worked 


by horse power, when proper gearing (the con- 
struction of which is in progress) shall have 
been erected back of the house for t 
For the present a wheel and axle will be used. 
A floating wharf will be constructed to accomo- 
date itse 
stages of the water in the river, along side 
of which boats will land and discharge their 
freight, to be elevated into the warehouse by 
means of the inclined plane. 
marked D. is annexed, cogtaining some caleu- 
lations and further explanations relative to the 


t purpose. 


to the inclined plane, at the different 


A memorandum, 


above. ; 
The two lower stories of the house are ex- 
pected to be used for the storage of cotton, 


which is received into the house by means of a 
schute, or schutes, and discharged again by an- 
other construction of the same kind, conduct- 
ing the cotton to, and upon, the floating wharf 
above mentioned. The following certificates 
upon the Treasurer of the Company have been 
granted on account of the above described 
work, viz. : 

To Manly H. Davis, for the stone 


work, < a 


- $1,397 56 





« David 8. Goodloe, fordo. - 194 75 
* C.C.Carlton,fordo. - - 42 31 

« §. J. & G. O. Ragland, for brick 
work, pi 7 . E 500 00 
$2,134 62 


The final estimates not having been made, it 


cannot be accurately ascertained what the 


whole cost of the work will amount to; but we 
shall be pretty near the truth in estimating it at 
$7,000. 

(To be continued.) 


Locomotive Steam Engine. By J. B. Jrnvis. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad 
Journal. 

Dear Srr,—The Locomotive Steam En- 
gine for the Saratoga and Schenectady Rail- 
road, of which I promised to give you some 
account, was put on the road the 2d inst. and 
has been in regular operation since, making 
usually two trips (equal 84 miles) per day, 
and carrying daily over the road about.300 
passengers. 

The Engine was made by George Ste. 
phenson & Co., at Newcastle, England. 
The boiler has tubular flues, on the same 
plan as all of recent construction at that 
establishment. The leading objects I had in 
view in the general arrangement of the plan 
of the engine, did not contemplate any im. 
provement in the power over those hereto- 
fore constructed by Stephenson & Co., but, 
to make an engine that would be better adapt- 
ed to Railroads, of less strength, than are com- 
mon in England; that would travel with 
more ease to itself, and to the rail on curve 
roads—and would be less affected by inequal. — 
ities in the rail,—than is attained by the ar. 
rangement in the most approved engi 

You are aware of the fact, that A . 
toga and Schenectady. rail is constructed of 
timber, capped with an iron plate. This kind 
of road cannot be expected to bear as heavy 
weight on the wheels of its carriages as th 
























obtain that degree of power which is de- 
rable for —_e intended for high speed, 
it became an object to put the weight on 
six wheels, instead of four. Engines mount- 
éd-on six wheels were constructed several 
yéars ago in England. The object was to 
distribute the weight on more points, to make 
‘them easier for the road than the four wheel- 
éd engines; for even with the iron rail, the 
heavier carriage is injurious to the road. 
There was a difficulty, however, in the prac- 
tical operation on the plan adopted. The 
load was forced to bear at times very une- 
qually on different wheels, owing to inequal- 
ities in the road, and having all their wheels 
under one frame, they did not work as well 
on curved roads as the four wheeled engines, 
which could be geared much shorter. In 
consequence mainly of these difficulties, the 
six wheeled engines were abandoned, and | 
believe no attempt has since been made in 
England to use more than four wheels. 

In the Saratoga engine, [ have adopted 
two distinct frames. One frame embraces 
four wheels in the same manner as a common 
waggon : these wheels are all sinall (32 inch- 
es) in diameter, and of uniform size; one 





to ot 





end of the second frame is mounted on the; 


third pair of wheels, which are the working 
wheels, and the other end is rested on friction 
rollers in the centre ‘of the first frame, to 
which it is secured by a strong centre pin. 
’ The small wheels, with their frame, work on 
the road the same as an independent waggon ; 
and being geared short, they go round a 
curve with as much ease as a common wag- 
on; and being the leaders—they bring round 
the working wheels, and the large frame on 
which the whole machinery of the engine 
rests, with as much ease as practicable. By 
this method it will be seen the engine may 
pass a curve with the same easc as a com. 


on the wheels. The machinery of the en- 
gine is not affected by the curve motion of] 
the carriage. In order to give the four wheel-| 
ed engine carriage as much facility as prac- 
ticable in turning curves, the wheels have} 
generally been placed near together, bring-} 
ing the bracing points of the frame so near] 
the centre, in a longitudinal direction, as to} 
cause the inequalities of the rail to produce 
increased motion to the ends of the frame, 
and consequently to the engine and boile 
which is connected with it. This, in the En- 
glish engine belonging to the Mohawk and 
Hudson Company, was such as to render the 
motion very unfavorable to the engine, and 
severe on the road. By allowing the bearing 
points to be near the ends of the large frame, 
and resting one of these points on the centre 
of the small frame, as is done in the Sarato- 
ga engine, this difficulty is almost ei:tirely 
remedied. 

Th engine was set up at the shop of the 
Mohawk and Hudson Railroad Company, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Asa Whitney, the 
present superintendanit of that road, and who 
has from its commencement had charge of 
the machine shop connected with it. 

Thus far the engine appears to do all that 
was anticipated, from it. No test has yet 
been made of its power; but, from the ra- 
pidity with which it generates steam, there 
appears no doubt of its performing all that it 
was calculated to do. I[t. passes a curve 








lit could be placed on a six wheeled 
|As the engine was particularly arranged 


the operations thus far appear to warrant, the - 

































ompleted and put in operation before 
made the plan for the Saratoga engine. Tl 
engine proved satisfactory so far as rega: 
the principle of a six wheeled carriage, 
was an important pioneer for the second plan. 
The superior ease with-which this engine 
moved, both for its own. machinery and the _ 
road, led to the determination to alter the 
English engine on the‘Mohawk road, so that 






four wheels, this could not conveniently be 
done in any other way than by communica. 
ting the power through the intervention of a 
bell-crank, which was very successfully done 
by Mr. Whitney. This engine is now work. 
ing on six wheels, and the ease and smooth. 
ess of her motion, over that she had when 
on four wheels, is very striking. ee 
The arrangement on six wheels does not 
admit of the wheels under the main frame be- 
ing connected with those under the small 
frame ; comsequently, we can only obtain the 
adhesion of one pair of wheels. This, how- 
ever, is hardly of any importance when high 
speed is wanted. oS Fy ae 
Should further experience confirm what 


plan of the Saratoga engine may be viewed 
as a valuable improvement. She has used 
for fuel a coke of inferior quality, made in 





without any more appearance of labor than 
a well geared common carriage. ‘The prin- 
ciple of its arrangement does not admit of} 
more strain coming on any one wheel than 
is assigned for its regular labor. ‘The mo- 
tion of the engine is highly satisfactory ; it 
moves with almost as smooth and steady a 
motion as a stationary engine; it travels 
over the road in an elegant and graceful 





mon railroad carriage, having the same weight 











style. 


New-York, with which she has worked very 
well, Yours, &c. J. B. Jenvis. 
Albany, 18th July, 1833. 













Haprrrvess.—Happiness does not so much - 
depend upon our circumstances, as the agre 
ment between them and our dispositions." _ 

Graviry.—Gravity belongs more to the 
ass, than the horse ; it oftener conceals igno- 
rance than indicates knowledge. eS as 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 


[Communicated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.) 
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For the Fortnight ending July 22d, 1833, inclusive. 
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_ Specification of a patent for an improvement in 
eee ccthod of roca Marble, and other 
_~ stone, and cutting or working mouldings, or 
__ groovings, thereon, and polishing the same. 
_ Granted to Isaac D. Kirk, city of Phila. 
: hia. [From the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute. ] 
References—A, The saws, or the mould- 
_ ing cylinder of soft cast iron; B, Carriage 
* to support and carry forward the marble, or 
stone; C C, Rails on which the carriage 
_ travels ; D, Hopper for sand and water ; E, 
Apparatus fer advancing the carriage. 

. Toallto whom these presents shall come, 
be it known, that I, Isaac D. Kirk, of the 
city of Philadelphia, and state of Pennsylva- 

mia, have invented a new and useful improve- 
_ ment in the method of sawing marble and 
_ other stone, and cutting, or working, mould. 
ings, or groovings, thereon, and polishing the 
_. Same; the sawing being performed by means 
of an improved revolving, circular, metallic 
plate, smooth, or without teeth, upon the face, 
or edge, operating by friction with sand and 
water upen the material to be cut; and the 
moulding, or grooving, and polishing, being 
effected by means of the improved revolving 
moulding and polishing cylinder, or wheel, 
operating in cutting mouldings by friction 
with sand and water upon the surface to be 
wrought ; and in polishing by friction, in like 
manner, with putty, buff, pumice-stone, or 
some other suitable material; viz. one or 
more circular metallic plates, smooth or not 
serrated upon the face, or cutting edge, (cop- 
per, or soft iron, are deemed preferable,) are 
_ securely fixed, vertically, upon a horizontal 
__. shaft, or spindle, of iron, of any required di- 
- mensions, passing through the centre of the 
om. or plates, and supported at each end 
ry a proper frame of wood, or of cast iron, 
roe which the shaft works. On one end 
of the shaft is a cog wheel to connect it -to 

_ the moving power. 

Where two or more plates are used on the 
same shaft, they are secured at the proper 
distance from, and parallel to, each other, 
by circular metallic bands of a thickness 

adapted to the intended thickness of the slab, 
_ or slabs, to be cut; which bands are fitte 
upon and around the shaft between the plates, 
'orsaws. Under the shaft, at the distance 
of a little more than the radius of the plates, 
or saws, is a carriage on friction rollers, or 
resting On a. permanent ‘railway, to 
support and carry forward the stone, or mar- 
ble, to the plates, or saws ; it is moved either 


wna ig em 























a conductor leading from an aperture in its 
bottom, to the saws, at the point of their con- 
tact with the stone or marble. The plates, 
or saws, may be made of any required dimen- 
sions, and must be wrought to a uniform 
thickness ‘throughout, with the cutting edge 
smooth, or not serrated, and either rounded, 
bevelled or flat. ‘The improved moulding 
and polishing cylinder, or wheel, is of any 
metal, (cast iron is preferable for moulding, 
and some of the softer metals, and wood, for 
polishing,) and of any requisite dimensions, 
having the converse of the intended mould- 
ing, or grooving, either cast or turned upon 
its surface, or periphery, by means of which 
any series of mouldings, or groovings, can 
be wrought on a surface of marble, or stone, 
at one operation, and in like manner be pol- 
ished. It is fixéd upon a horizontal shaft 
passing through its axis, which is turned by 
a cog wheel connecting it to the power, and 
operates on the material to be. wrought, by 
revolving vertically against its surface in 
contact with sand and water in cutting mould. 
ings, and in contact with pumice-stone, buff, 
putty, or some other suitable material in pol- 
ishing. A cylinder, having a regular smooth 
surface, is used in like manner for flatting, 
and for polishing a plain surface. The mar- 
ble, or stone, is-carried forward, and under 
the moulding and polishing cylinders, by a 
mechanical arrangement similar to that be- 
fore described. 

The polishing cylinder is similar in form 
to the above, and used in like manner with 
polishing powder, as putty, buff, &c. instead 




















of sand, and is made of wood, or some of the 
softer metals. 

The: improvement claimed by said Isaac 
D. Kirk consists in the sawing of marble, or 
other stone, by means of a revolving, circu- 
lar, metallic plate, smooth, or not serrated, 
on the face, or edge, and applied with sand 
and water, as is done with the straight saw; 
and also in making or forming upon the sur- 
face, or periphery, of a metallic or wooden 
cylinder, or wheel, the converse of the in- 
tended moulding, or grooving ; by means of| 
which, a series of mouldings, or grooves, can 
be wrought on a surface of marble, or stone, 
at one operation, with sand and water ; and 
in like manner, polished with putty, bufi; pu- 
mice-stone, or other polishing material. 

Isaac D. Kirk. 


- Remarks sy Tue Eprror.—From the in- 
formation which we have received relating 
to the above described machine, its inven- 
on appears likely to mark an important 
in the art of working marble ; this in. 
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formation has‘been derived from a’gentle- 
man of much intelligence, residing in Phila- 
delphia, who relates only what he, himself 
witnessed, as rej the operation of thé 
machinery, and which we will give in hi¢ 
own words. 

“I embrace,” he says, “this opportunity 
of stating what I have seen of the practical 
operation of the experimental machinery 
erected here by the patentee; which, I will 
observe, was of very rude construction, and 
capable of great improvement in its applica. 
tion on a more extended scale. The saw 
used in these experiments was a circular cop- 
per plate of thirty-one inches in diameter, at- 
tached to a'shaft working horizontally on a 
slight frame of wood, and turned by means 
of a band and whirl. I have seen this saw, 
worked by the power of one man, cut through 
a block of our hardest marble, one foot in 
length and depth, or one foot square, in thir- 
ty minutes; and with increased power I doubt 
not it might be done in much less time. 

‘‘T also, at the same time, saw the mould. 
ing wheel, of cast iron, work out mouldings 
on a slab of marble one foot in length, in one 
minute and a half, and have no doubt that 
the same could be done more rapidly ,with 
machinery less rudely constructed. 

“The marble ‘is left. by the saw, as well 
as by the moulding wheel, or cylinder, in 
a state fit for polishing, without any prepa, 
ratory chiselling, or rubbing down with sand ; 
and the polishing is performed in the same 
manner as the moulding, and with equal or 
greater rapidity.” 

We are informed that in the sawing of 
large blocks of marble in the ordinary way, 
from six to eight square feet is accounted a 
good day’s work; but that in the cutting of 
small blocks, a workman can rarely cut more 
than two or three feet. From the experi- 
ment above recited, it appears fair to con- 
clude that ten times as much can be effected 
by Kirk’s machinery, when operating o 
small blocks, and probably upen any which 
are not too large for the circular saw. This 
also, it may be observed, is not hmited in its 
diameter by the same cause which limits 
those made of a single’plate for sawing tim, 
ber, namely, the expansion by heat, which 
causes the saw to buckle, an effect which 
will be prevented in the cutting of stone by 
the saw being kept constantly wet. The 
cost of a saw will be saved in the werk per- 
formed by it in one or two days. 

The letter from which we have quoted 
does not mention the width of the mouldings 
wrought by the revelving moulding wheel, 
but it appears likely that the saving of time 
in this usually slow operation will much ex- 
ceed that effected in sawing. 

We perceive by the records of the patent 
office, that Mr. Kirk has assigned his right 
to Mr. Richard 8S. Risley, of Philadelphia. 





Manuracture or Guass.—In the whole 
circle of manufactures there isnot any thing 
more curious than the one that is depicted in 
the above engraving.* © Materials, which ap- 
pear of themselves, but little fitted for any 
useful purpose, are blended together so as 
to form compounds of a new and entirely 
distinct character. Indeed, an uninitiated. 
person looking at the sand, lead, and pear!- 
ashes, as they are. prepared for the glass 
houses, would consider that nothing less than 
the wand of the 7 eee could Sine toaty. 
their change into a m0 sad ; 
The ingredients usually employed in thé 
















manufacture of glass, 

120 parts of well 
35 itharge 
13 nitre 

1 black oxide of manganese. 
When these materials are collected and 
properly proportioned, they receive a certain 
amount of calcination prior to their being 
laced in the melting pot. This operation 
is called fritting, and is performed either in 
small furnaces adjoining to the proper glass 
furnace, and heated by the same fuel, after 
its principal force has been expended on the 
glass pots, or else in ovens constructed for 
the purpose. The use of this preparatory 
process is to discharge all moisture from the 
ingredients, and to drive off the carbonic 
. This operation is performed gradually, 
aud carried to the point of semi-vitrification. 
When the materials are sufficiently “ fritted,” 
they are thrown with clean iron shovels, 
through the side opening of the furnace, 
into the glass-pots, the fire having been pre- 
viously raised to its greatest intensity. 
When filled, the opening is closed with wet 
clay, excepting a small hole for examining 
the interior of the furnace. The mass soon 
begins to heave, and exhibit a mass of liquid 
randeur, like the waves of the ocean on 
re. During this process, samples for exa- 
mination are frequently brought out by the 
aid of an iron rod, and the glass becomes 
beautifully clear and transparent. The glass 
may now be considered as completely made, 
but it requires some time to cool down to 
the requisite working temperature. It should 
be just soft enough to yield with ease to any 
external impression, even to the force of the 
breath, when impelled against the glowing 
mass, and in that state it may be bent inte 
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any required form. Such, indeed, is its tena- 
, city, that it may be rapidly drawn into a solid 
‘ string, and wound on a reel, many miles in 
length. Having thus brought the glass to a 
' state fit for what is technically called “ blow- 

ing,” we may introduce our readers into the 
, workshop itself, which will be best done by 
‘ the aid of a graphic illustration, and the en- 
3 graved view at the head of this article will 
, admirably answer the purpose. In the pre- 
‘ sent season of the year the temperature of 
, the blowing-house would shame the hottest 

portions of the torrid zone, and while we 
y _ now write, we are laboring under the ener- 
° vating effects of a visit, many hours back, 
' when the thermometer stood at 140 degrees. 
d The workmen who are represented in the 
engraving are each engaged in one of the 
t operations essential to the manufacture of a 
; common drinking glass. For this purpose 
° the operator takes a hollow tube, about four 
r feet long, called a blowing iron, and dipping 

it into the melting-pot, turns it round till a 
° portion of the glass adheres to the surtace. 
. He then holds it near the ground, so that the 

mass is extended by its own weight, and 
le blows strongly into the tube. The breath 
netrating the red hot mass enlarges it, and 
Md it becomes an elongated sphere of the requi- 

site dimensions. To separate this globe from 
a the iron tube, an assistant dips the end of a 
= solid rod into the glass-pot, and bringing out 
] at its extremity some of the melted glass, 
nA thrusts it immediately against the globe at 
rl. ‘the part directly opposite the neck, so that it 
a may be firmly united. The workman then 
a wets a small piece of iron with his mouth, 
is and lays it on the neck of the globe, and it 
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terwards rounded on the, rails of a sort o' 
arm-chair, In order to detach the foot 
from the iron, moisture is again applied, and 
it drops off. There iS a final process called 
annealling, which consists in raising the tem- 
perature in a separate oven, and afterwards 
allowing the.glass to cool gradually ; it is 
less likely to break. 

Pliny attributes the invention of glass en- 
tirely to chance, and relates that it was first 
made in Syria by some mariners, who were 
driven on shore on the banks of the river 
Belus; and who having occasion to make 
large fires on the sands, burnt the kali which 
abounded on that shore; and that the alkali 
of the plant uniting with a portion of the 
sand on which the fire stood, produced the 
first stream of melted glass that had ever 
been observed.—{People’s Magazine. | 





* We think this description may be sufficiently under- 
stood by our readers without the engraving. 
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Srraicut Epers.—Among_ mechanics 
there are probably but few who do not ap- 
preciate the value of a good straight edge 
for ascertaining the correctness of their 
work, and I presume that a description of 
the method practised, and the theory upon 
which it is based, will be interesting. There 
are doubtless many that like myself have 
thought it absurd, even when told seriously, 
by good practical workmen, that it was im- 
possible to make one straight edge, without 
making three, or that one plate of an air- 
pump could not be ground flat, unless three 
were ground at the same time. 

When I inquired the reason of this, I 
could get no other explanation from my in- 
formant than that s was the fact. Al- 
though at that time [Considered the idea ri- 
diculous, I have since discovered that my 
friend was.perfectly corrgct, and, had he been 
able to have stated the cause or theory, I 
feel assured I should have been convinced. 

I am aware, in the formation of straight 
edges, that the size must depend much upon 
the work to which it is to be applied, yet 
some regard to the form and dimensions are 
advisable, as there is a certain proportion 
more suitable than any other. An eminent 
English writer (Dr. Birkbeck) observes upon 
this subject, that in England they are made 
of thin bars of steel, about one eighth of an 
inch thick, two inches broad, and should not 
exceed three feet in length, as they will oth- 
erwise be liable to bend. 

Three such pieces should be prepared by 
planishing, and one edge of each made as 
straight as possible by the Common means of! 
filing and planing, when they are perfected 
by grinding them mutually with each other, 
fine emery and oil being added to assist the 
operation. They are fivally to be finished 
with crocus martus, or a species of loam| 
well washed, to separate it from any coarse 
siliceous particles. : 
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pars pre red for grindi ae 9.6! 
pose age of A to be slig 
that of B slightly concave, or 
then by grinding A and B tog 
edges will meet, but. will not be : 
cause the convex bar A has ground tl 
bar B more concave, and although 
edges come in elose contact, yet the fo 
unchanged, and, however long the grindin 
should be continued, the object could never 
be attained. : sd 
But if we now take a third bar C, the edge 
PE which my either concave or convex 
if concave, and we grind A and C together, 
the edges of Band C will then be similar, and 
if placed against one another, the differen 
will be doubled, and can readily be perceiv: 
these two are then to be ground together, 
and thus the three edges being teres 
and reciprocally ground together, they s 
mutually cut dewn and destroy each other’s ~ 
imperfections, and a perfect straight edge will 
ultimately be produced on all the three, _ 
The same theory applies to the levelling 
of air-pump plates, and other flat surfaces in 
machinery where great nicety is required, — 
and the best method of producing them is to 
proceed in the manner above deseribed.— 
[Young Mechanic. } re 

























































Co-operative Lasorers.—Many of our 
readers are no doubt aware that some well. 
intentioned men have been endeavoring for a 
long time to effect a great change in socie 
by establishing a new ement, calleq— 
Co-operation, which assumes that the labor | 
ers should be at the same time the capital, — 
ists. ‘There can be no sort of objection to 
this principle, when it is proposed to carry — 
it into action without any prejudice to the 
existing laws of property; and, no doubt, 
many of the evils of our social state might 
be removed, were all persons concerned in 
the business of production to have a sort of 
proprictary interest in the commodities pro- 
duced. The mistake of those who exclu 
sively call themselves co-operatives, is that 
of assuming that the love of individual pro- 
perty can be got rid of by a very short pro- 
cess of reasoning, and neglecting to avail 
themselves of the many practical modes in 
which industry might be made more pro- 
ductive than at present, by a union of forces, 
in which the personal interests of every la. 
borer would be dependent upon the success 
of the business in which he is raged. 
There are many examples of such real co- 
operation already existing in the world, somes. — 
of which we may mention, from time to time. 
We shall now State a few facts regarding the 
mode of navigating vessels in the Mediterrane- 
an, by men having a common propri i 
With the exception of some la 
that belong to wealthy merchants of Hydra. 
Spezzia, &c., chiefly employed in the 
trade in the Black Sea, nearly all the ¢ 
vessels are navigated by men taking 
shares of the profits or freights obtaine 
The captain has more shares than the com- 
mon. men, and so has the second in com- 
mand, who is generally intrusted with 1 
contabiliti or accounts,. When the vessel 
smail and the voyage short, it is sometime 
the custom for each individual to lay in 
own wine and provisions; but the gem 
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ee ee cut at the head of our 
article, we will attempt to show the necessity 
of making three, to produce one perfect 


practice is for the captain or the sec: 
purchase a stock for whole, the ai 
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ducted during the voyage. The 
a is found early all over the Me- 
2an. The Neapolitans, the Sicilians, 
Genoese, rarely navigate in any 

















captain has sometimes a share 
vessel, which proportionately increases 
.. agar . He is occasion. 
lly, th y, except when the craft is 
er Panel the sole proprietor ; but even in 
the latter case the men are e d_ just in 
‘the same way. A small vessel called a 
*Bovo,” or a “ Paranza,” of not more than 
sixty tons, not worth £150, is often held by 
a8 Many as six or ten different proprietors. 
_. From the town of La Torre dell’ Annunzi- 
ata, in the Bay of Naples, there is a coral 
fishery carried on. They sometimes fish 
about Sardinia, but the great place is on the 
coast of Africa, near Bona. They leave 
Naples in little fleets of four, six, or eight, 
open boats, and availing themselves of the 
fine summer season, venture right across 
1¢ Mediterranean. These boats are navi- 
it@d on the same principle. Sometimes 
‘boat isthe united property of the men 
- in it, who give one of their number a larger 
_ share of the profit on account of his superi- 
_ er nautical skill or experience in the fishery. 
_ The abstemious manner in which these Me- 
_diterranean sailors, (Italians, Greeks, Scla- 
- Yonians, Spaniards, Provengales, and all,) live 
is astonishing. Bread, legumes, olives, salt- 
s fish, a little maccaroni, are their sole sup- 
_ port. They scarcely ever taste meat. 
. . Alarge portion of the’shore boats that ply 
_ about the harbor at Smyrna are manned by 
_ Selavonians, from about the Bocca di Catta- 
‘86, and by our subjects the Maltese. On an 
_fyerage each boat has two men; to them 
the boat belongs, and they divide their pro- 
fits every evening. When an old boat is to 
_be repaired, or a new one bought, the two 
__, partners club together ; or sometimes, in the 
__ ase of the purchase of a new boat, a third 
party is admitted, who receives a given share 
of what the boat makes. 
- In the Italian ships such of the sailors as 
have a little money are allowed to invest it in 
goods, and to carry these goods with them, 
Dressing of them as they choose at the ports 
_ they touch at or are bound te. This is called 
the “ Paccotiglia.” Intelligent and prudent 
- sailors often make more money this way than 
\, by their shares in freight. 
_ Those who have attended to this system 
State that the sailors are deficient in disci- 
_ pline; but they also observe that, in propor- 
_ tion asthe men are of a steady and intelli- 
' gent -character, this evil vanishes.. It is no 
Mt irue that mutual interests can only be 
— a by men far advanced in 
_ civilization. Ignorance is always selfish. 


- Bosgrn-netr Trapr.—A very valuable 
esheet of “Facts and Calculations illustra. 
' tive of the. present state of the Bobbin-net 
Trade,” has just been published by a Mr. 
elkin, of Nottingham. ‘The results which 
| presents are exceedingly curious and in- 
ve. The eapital employed in the trade 
nated to amount to £2,310,000 ; the 
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the trade annually is 1,600,000 lbs.—va- 
ue, £120,000 ; this cotton is manufactured 
: and its value increased to £800,- 
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square yards of power-net, 15,750,000 square 
yards of hand-net, and 150,000 square 


_|imachine owners, 1382. Of these machines, 
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yards of fancy net, worth altogether £1,826,- 
245. Of raw silk there is also used about 
0,000 Ibs.—value £30,000 ; which, when 
thrown and worked into 750 square yards of 
silk net, becomes worth £65,625. ‘The to- 
tal quantity of cotton and silk bobbin-net, an. 
nually manufactured, is 23,400,000 square 
yards—value, £1,891,870. Of this, about 
one half is exported in a plain state ; three 
eighths are sold unembroidered at home ; and 
the remaining one-eighth is embroidered in 
this country, which increases the ultimate 
value to £3,417,700. The total number of 
machines employed. is stated to be 4500; of 


1000 are worked by power ; and of the own- 
ers, above 1000 work in their own machines. 
The total distribution of these machines is 
stated to-be- as follows: In Nottingham there 
are 1240; Old Radford, and Bloomsgrove, 
240; New-Basford, 95; Beeston and Chil- 
well, 130; -Gedling, 10; Carlton, 10; Long 
Eaton, 10; Sandiacre, 10; Ilkestone, 45; 
Eastwood, 10; Loughborough, 385 ; Wood- 
house, 30; Leicester, 95; Mansfield, 85; 
Sheffield, 10; Wimeswould, 25; Rudding- 
ton, 15; Tiverton, 220; ‘Tewksbury, 50 ; 
Taunton, 35; Warwick, 5; New-Radford, 
140; Lenton and Middleton Place, 70; Iron 
Green, 160; Old Basford and Bulwell, 55; 
New and Old Snenton, 180; Carrington, 50; 
Arnold, 30; Stapleford, 25; Stanton by 
Dale, 5; Heanor and Loscoe, 45; Derby, 185; 
Quorndon and Montsorrel, 35; Sheepshead, 
15; Donington and Kegworth, 15; Chester- 
field, 40; Newark, 10; Costock and Leake, 
20; Melton Mowbray, 20; Barnstable, 180; 
Chard, 190; Isle of Wight, 80; other pla- 
ces, 195. ‘Total, 4500. 

Prosperous as this manufacture is in its 
general results—a prosperity the more re- 
markable, that twenty years ago there were 
not a dozen bobbin-net machines in the 
whole country—we regret to find that it has 
been attended in i progress with a good 
deal of individual distress : 

“Tt is a lamentable fact that one-half or 
more of the 110 persons specified in the 
list as owning one, two, and three machines, 
have been compelled to mortgage their ma- 
chines for more than they are worth in the 
market, and are in many cases totally insol- 
vent.. This has chiefly arisen from the fall 
in prices of nets, beyond the reduction in 
prices of cotton and wages: ‘This class of 
persons having become indebted to the cot- 
ton merchant, have been compelled to pay 
a comparatively excessive price for the 
thread they have used, and to sell their 
goods at the lowest price of the mar- 
ket. . Besides, their machines are principal- 
ly narrow, and make short pieces, while the 
absurd system of bleaching at so much a 
piece, goods of all lengths and widths, and 
dressing it for so much, all widths, has 
caused the new machines to be ell-wide, and' 
capable of producing long pieces, and, of 
course, to the serious disadvantage, if not utter 
ruin of the small owner of narrow machines.” 

The bobbin-net which is exported in a 
plain state is embroidered chiefly in Bel- 
eS. Saxony, and, until recent events, in 
i 
th 


-fated Poland. Mr. F. thinks that but for 
e high rate of wages in this country; much 
of the work which thus falls inte the hands 
of foreign embroiderers would be executed 








at home; and yet, one would think that the 
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done. Mr. F. states, that he had under his 
eye, while writing his “ Facts,” some “ splen- 
did specimens of silk bobbin-net shawls, em- 
broidered with the greatest care and beauty 
by young women who had worked upon them 
six wecks, for six days in the week, and 
fourteen hours a day, and had earned but 
one shilling a day by such unremitted and 
anxious labor.” That cheaper bread and 
freer markets would better this as well as 
every other manufacture of the cowntry, we 
by no means, however, intend to dispute; and 
we fully concur in the view which Mr. F. 
takes of the beneficial tendency of the twe 
great measures of reform, alluded to in the 
following concluding remarks : 

“Tf one million and a half sterling, or 
nearly, be paid abroad for the embroidery of 
bobbin-net, because the rate of wages is 
lower there than in this country, and if our 
rate cannot and ought not to be reduced, 
while provisions are at the actual average— 
if, also, there be any just ground to fear the 
successful competition of foreign low-priced 
bobbin-net laces, even in the home market, 
—have we nut a powerful arguuient for the 
abolition of the tax on imported corn? It 
may also be reasonably inqmred why an ar- 
ticle, the demand for which has extended it- 
self with a rapidity unexampled in the histo- 
ry of manufactures over the continents of 
Europe and America, should still be almost 
unknown eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it would be thought at least 
equally useful and ornamental * The fact 
of the East India Company’s monopoly, it is 
presumed, may be advanced as a sufficient, 
though, to the trade of Nottingham, a very 
unsatisfactory reply. For I would here ob. - 
serve, that as no one can say bobbin-net may 
not, in the event of this monopoly ceasing to 
stand in the way of its free export and sale, 
be generally adopted in India and China, so 
it is a matter of easy demonstration, that if 
only every woman at the head of a family 
in India (say nothing of China) were to use 
but one square of bobbin-net a year, the 
whole of the existing machinery of the trade, 
full handed and worked eighteen hours a 
day, would scarcely produce a supply suffi- 
cient for that market. Worked at that rate, 
our production would be under thirty millions 
of yards a year, and there are upwards ot 
twenty-seven millions of mothers of families 
in our Indian possessions. Were it now to 
become in demand for China (and it is quite 
as likely to be so as tea once was’ for Eng- 
land), the quantity exported thither might 
possibly be immense, the population ef China 
being three times that of India. The writer 
of these remarks feels that the evils contem- 
plated as likely to result from increase of ma- 
chinery, and consequent over-production, are 
too serious not to demand a careful ‘and can- 
did consideration, and is confident all will be 
convinced on reflection, that rather than at- 
tempt to decry the increase of the power of 
production, it is far more rational, and will 
ultimately be moré successful, to draw the 
attention of the trade’ to any practicable 
means of increasing the demand.” 


niieitd 
* “ We can-export a durable and elegant article in‘ 
bobbin-net at 4d. a square yard, proper for certain useful 
or ornamental purpoges, as curtains, &c.; and another ar- 
ticle, used for any purposes in female dress, at 6d. ‘the 
square yard,” bh. > aks n 
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—Take some calf-skins which have been 
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softened in 
_ their ‘st extent whilst wet; rub. the 
grain side of the leather with a piece of size, 
whilst in a state of gelly; and before this 
-size dries, lay on a number of silver leaves. 
_ When covered with the silver leaf, the skins 
are to be dried till they are in a proper state 
for burnishing, which is performed by a piece 
of large fliut fixed in a wooden handle ; the 
appearance of gold is then given to the sil- 
vered surface by covering it with a yellow 
varnish, or lacker, which is composed of| 
four parts of white resin, the same quantity 
of common resin, two parts of gum sanda- 
rac, and two parts of aloes. ‘These ingre- 
dients are to be melted together in an earthen 
vessel, and after being well mixed by stirring, 
twenty parts of linseed oil is to be poured 
in; and when the composition is sufficiently 
boiled to make a perfect union, and to have 
the consistence of a syrup, half an ounce of| 
red lead is to be added, and the liquid passed 


water, and> ‘beat: onia -stone to} ‘ 





through a flannel bag. To apply this var- 





nish, the skins must be spread out upon a 
board, fastened dowa by nails, and :exposed 
to the rays of the sun, and when thus warmed 
the white of an egg isto be spread over the 
silver. After it is dry the varnish is laid on 
which will dry in a few hours, and is ver) 
durable. 





Descriplox and Drawings of several varietie 
of Fancy Pigeons. By D.F. A. [Forth 
New-York larmer. ] 

Mr. Evrror,—The productions of na 
ture have ever been to me a delightful study 
and doubtless is so to most of the numerou 
readers of your Farmers’ journal. While me 
ditating on their endless varieties, habits, an‘ 
shapes, the mind is enlarged, and we are im 
perceptibly led to adore the great First Cause 
In my early youth the fields, the woods, an: 


their numerous inhabitants, bore tome a mor: pojstin g a window, they can take the air and) 


familiar face than that ofman. Free as th 

air, and like its feathery race, I shunned humai 

abodes, and found companions in the leafy 
shade. But, alas! fate assigned me a differ 

ent sphere, and torn from iny much loved hil 

and glen I now pine in the smoke and dust of : 

crowded city. A little tea-tray of earth 

which my landlord calls a garden, and fo: 
which he makes me pay an extra rent, I have 
long neglected—for it made me melancholy : 
the poor little sickly plants that struggled hard 
for life through smoke and dust, and endured 
the oft-repeated buffetings of the cat, looked 
too sad, too much unlike their fellows, who had 
so oft refreshed my eyes with all their luxu- 
riance and splendor. Then next bethought I of 
the feathered tribe, and bought and imprisoned 
many a songster wild; but the poor things 
sang plaintively, and looked so. sad, I could 
not keep them there; and one fine morn in 
spring, I set the warblers free. Ungrateful 
birds! not one has ever returned to make me 
glad with a song, although the stunted peach 
tree blossoms, and affords a perch before my 
window. 

‘Next came domestic doves and fancy 
pigeons. These had_so long relied on the 
fostering care of man, that they would starve 
in the harvest field. I liked them much— 
they ‘would be friendly, and were every day 
the-same—would hover round my head, or 
perch on my shoulder, and peck ‘around for 
their food. [ have many ‘sorts and colors, 
prough from different climes, forming a vast 
republic, always wooing, laying, hatching, 
rearing—some for use and some for show. 
will describe a few of the principal sorts, to 





accompany the drawings, whichfjvou,§Mr. 
Editor, know to be correct,ffrom having" seen 
the living specinens, and from the fact that the 
branch of the fine arts, which I have long fol- 
lowed as a profession, qualifies me for the 
undertaking. But, perhaps, some of your 
readers may wish to keep them too: I will, 
therefore, first describe the apartment. T have 
chosen a large garret with windows to®the 
sun. Before one of them is a cage several 
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feet square, made of lath and wire, so that by 


fee] the rain without being able to escape. 


The room is all shelved about with boards just; 


as thev came from the timber yard, 18 inches 
one above the other, and partitioned everv 
three feet. In each end of these partitions is 
placed ffor nésts.” a common earthen pan, 3 
inches “high and 9 across. A little straw is 


placed in each, for some will rot make their; 
These partitions are all. white-washed, 


nests. 
with thick lime and water, to make all look 
light and clean. They should be done so once 
or twice “a year. In: the middle of the floor 
is a three-gallon stone jug turned upside down, 
with the neck ina shallow small pan. The 
jug. sipported by an ixon hoop with fret, will 
‘ let the water into the pan no faster than it is 
drinked by the pigeons, and consequently is 
alwavs cool and clean. A _ broad flat box 
about three inches deep should conta‘n food— 
Indian corn and peas: ora box, called a hop- 
per, may be made on the same principle as 
‘the water apparatus. - Now for the different 
; Varieties : 

First on the list stands the Carrier Pigeon, 
which fanciers call the K'n# of Pigeons, This 
_ bird is so well known by report that few have 
not heard that it will return to its home with 
a letter from a very great distance, and at a 
rate five’times faster than any animal can tra- 
vel the same distance. The print is taken 
from one that has lately been imported, and 
ean be seen at the Pigeon Society’s Rooms, 
corner of Broome and Forsyth streets, New- 
York. This variety should be of one uniform 
color—either black, blue, or dun. Hts dis- 








|\tinctive mark is the encrusted flesh round its 
eyes and beak, They are good breeders, 
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| Beekman st, N, Y, June, 1833. 



































































































and worth from $10 to $15 a ¢ ir} th 
the bird from which thé drawing is tak 
would not purchase. 
The English Pouter. This is 
familiar of all pigeons. It has the mo 
gular appearance. Under its beak it 
bladder or crop, which it can at pleasy 
with air to the enormous size of 18 inch 
circumference. They should be of @ black 
blue, red, or yellow color, and have a white 
half moon on the front of the crop, white 
flights to its wings, and white and 
thighs ; also, a few little white feathers in the” 
form of a rose on its pinion’; of whatever ¢o 
the body is, the aforesaid parts must 
formly white. The red and yellow birds ~~ 
have generally white tails, but the tails being 
of the same color is preferable. These birds — 
are worth from $10 to$20-per pair, 99) 
The Almond Jamble. ‘This is @ most 
splendid little bird, being the smallestof the: 
domestic pigeons ; they are spotted all « or 
with yellow, red, black and. white, 7 
changeable green around the neck >.-they 
said to resemble the best broken. 
the most perfect ; the female.is generally 
gay, being nearly of the color of thesh 
the almond, from which nut it derives.its nat 
as that color ought to prevail... They 
valued more in proportion as the 3. 
and the beak very small : they-are very-n 
birds, and when flying they perform et 
evolutions in the air, and will-ascend 
great height, k-eping on the wing for ¢ 
three hours occasionally : they are goo 
ing birds, and give but little trouble. 
sell at from three to ten dollars per 7 
The Fantail.’ This bird is a 
variety of the Pigeon tribe, its tail bein: 
back so as to meet its head: it is al 
large, being composed of from 24 to’ 
thers: these are spread out so as to ¥é 
a lady’s fan, which Fave given this pigeo 
name of Fantail: they ar> most preferres 
when of a perfectly white color, and somé 
ornamented with a very lofty tuft at'the ha 
of the head.” They are worth about @3: 
pair, and are godd nurses, &c. D.F, A, 
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Clayton §- Van Norden, 
t collections of songs, and 
8, made with more or less 
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or Saigrar ubvstasdenedcace tae eacell 
ue and twenty rivers in North Americs 
n our Hudson. 

p Giant's Lisrary or Userut anp Enter. 
owiener, No. XIV, N.Y. J. ¢ J. Har. 
he Perils of the Sea” constitute the at- 
this number, which appropriately enough 















s with the destruction by fire of the Kent, 








crimination—and, therefore, this now||¢ 
in laim to novelty ; but it may 


_ der one of the greatest privations which can befal 
_ humanity, by invocations to the muses. 


‘Tux Serect Jovanat or, Foreion Peniopica. 
Lrrexature No. III. Boston, Chs. Bowen.—Among 
the well selected contents of this number, is a capi- 
tal article, which, though long, will well reward pe- 








from the Foreign Quarterly Review. Itq 
a very volumnious work, which 


¢ really « seem that the disciples of Adam Smith 
os F are now to be sought among the fair sex— 

« at least i it is certain that to two ladies do we owe at 
sa lications on Political Economy, more cal- 
“i ~ culated 10 extend the knowledge of that science, and 

Goniaaad and attractive way to inculcate its be- 
si ples, than any others we know of. Of 
tet Martineau’s. writings, we as yet have 
portunity of judging, not eres seen, tho’ 





? pga of the little tt ot now before us, is an 
“Retye e,, through her. ‘* Conversations on 

ry >’ and it is gratifying to be able to say, 
ae promise of that and her subsequent work, on 
_ “Political Economy,” is abundantly realised in ‘John 
_ Hopkitis’ Notions.” We wish every laboring man in 
» the United States could havea copy of John Hopkins’ 
© WNetion#' put into-his hands : for it would tend to cor- 
- ¥eet mahy- errors, and dissipate many injurious pre- 
ie judicesi The Boston publishers have done good ser. 
> ¥ieein' reprinting this book ; and they have, as is the 
= reprinted it handsomely. 

‘Tux Nationar Porrrarr Gasuery of distinguish. 
“ed Americans—Conducted by James Herring, New 
_ Work; ahd James B. Longacre, Philadelphia: No. 
Wats well: executed ‘publication sustains its 


us are well Shreve, though not always, as in the 
case of | that of Gov. Tompkins, taken from good like- 


+ soem ‘and their ietechins sre well, 
y rapidly sketched, and of course en beau. 


a be School Geography, by Jou J. Civte.. New. 
‘k ks Samve ‘Woon & Son.—-Of this potent of] 


‘countries. After.a general outline of the ge- 






‘Joug been resident among us, consoling himeelf un-||\, 














































































rusal, on the Memoirs of the Duc de St. Simon, takewiilp populc 


° he pestilence. 











st Indiaman, in the Bay of Biscay, in Feb. 
on board more than 600 souls, all of 
about 60 were rescued by the Cambrian 
Manner almost marvellous. If Boys and 
do not now tcke an interest in learning to read, 
ainly is not for-want of attractive books. 


e Sounces or Hearty & Disease 1x Communi. 
TIES, &c. &e.: By Henry Bewinaye, Esa. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Dutchess of Kent. Boston— 
Aten & Ticxxor.—The object of this cleverly writ- 
ten treatise is, ‘to induce inquiry and reflection a- 
mong those in authority, as to the meatissto be taken 
to remove the sources of disease fromtthe midst of 
lous communities, and to guard, as farias human 
pautions can, against the introduction ‘and Bpread 
The inquiry is one worthy-of all at- 
mn; and although on this as on‘every-othet sub. 


i c e ronnected with the public health and ii@ifhs of 


iprese “it, doctors wiil differ, yet,:: -asiii'the last 
venaat “magistrates and- other persons in authority, 
must come to a decision of ‘some sort, we are plad 
to see.a treatise, which will, at least, induce those 
who read it, to reflect and reason a little, about 
what isto be done. The volume is small, neatly 
printed, and quite attractive as mere reading. 

Exampce, on Famity Scenes: Phil.—Key & Brn. 
pDLE—1 yol.—This is a handsome re-print of, as we 
take it, an English book, without any author’s name, 
It is the story of a young man of fortune and corrup- 
ted mind—with an only sister, beautiful, volatile, and 
thoughtless, launched. early into the world, without 
parental. supervision—reclaimed from the paths of 
temptation and error by the example, and untiring 
solicitude for their spiritual welfare, of the family of 
a relative. The design is good, though not, as it 
strikes us, very skilfully executed. . The incidents 
of the story are ‘nevertheless well told; and the se- 
quel is, as it should be, full of encouragement—never 
to.despair while kindness yet retains a hold upon 
those. we would reform... 


* Miserrimus: N.Y. J. g- J. Harper.—This single 
Latin word, signifving ‘‘ most wretched,” engraved 
upon a tombstone in Worcester Cathedral, England 
—without name or date, or addition of any sort—has 
suggested this tale ; which, laid in the time of Char- 
les II., purports to delineate the crimes, sufferings, 
and despair, which could alone—it may be conjec- 
tured—explain such a hopeless inscription, on thelast 
earthly resting place of one who must have “ cursed 
God and died.” We are disappointed in it—for 
much more might have been made out of so dark a 
theme, The incidents assumed by the writer are al- 
together unnatural andimprobable ; and, tho’ wrought 
out with occasional power, fail to affect as a whole. 
We dissent, we perceive, in this judgment from those 
of many English journalists, whose favorable opinions 
are prefixed by way of puff preliminary to the volume 


_|jsuch praises, we nevertheless adhere to our own 
:||opinion. 

A Manuat ror Tue. Arriictep, &c. &c., by the 
Rev. Tuomas Hantwext Horne, of St. John’s Col- 





phy-of the United States, chis volume furnishes 








lege, Cambridge. Boston: Allen ¢ Ticknor.— 





gtaphica historical and and statistical aecount|| Bi 
haan demi mia 








ishop Doane, of New Jorsey, has-the merit of in- 
ing to American readers this volume, resting 


on,:and almost exclusively written in, the language 
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"||—but having read the book, under the influence of 
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i rh i abies le or Poxrreness, 
&e., by Madame Cetnanr; Ist American from the 
6th Paris edition. Boston: Axen & TickNor.— 
An amusing and well written little work, dedicated 
to the youth of both sexes, and purporting to teach 
the rules of politeness and becoming deportment in 
all relations of life, as deduced from the usages of 
the politest people in the world—the French—cannot 
but find many readers among us. Manners, it has 
been ‘well and truly said, are minor morals; and 
therefore it is in some sense'a duty, as it is always 
an advantage, tocultivate them. All with whom we 
lare casually or even for moments only thrown into 


jcontact, can judge of the kindliness and politeness 


of our deportment, and be more or less affected by 
them. Hence, upon a principle of enlightened self- 
interest, as-well as of enlarged benevolence, it is a 
worthy object of effort so to present ourselves always 
as that those in whose company we are will be plea- 
sed. Practice, indeed, is the only sure guide in this 
matter ; yet there are certain rules preliminary which 
may and should be learned, and these the book before 
us professes to teach. 


A Porutar Gujpe ro rue Osservation or Na. 
tTuRE, by Robert Mudie, Author of the British Na- 
turalists: N. Y., J. & J. Harper.—The first thing that 
struck us after running over a few pages of the book, 
was, the paltry and contemptible wood-cuts, which 
are allowed to deform one of the most delightful 
volumes which the Harper’s Family Library has in- 
troduced to the public, standing there frequently 
with their blurred outlines, and blackened shading, as 
ifin mockery of the vivid passages they were doubtless 
intended to illustrate. The greater part would make 
Nature indignant at seeing her forms this caricatured, 
unless the remainder soothed the goodess into com. 
placency by reminding her of the chaotic lumps out 
of which she has reared this beautiful and harmoni- 
ous creation. Can there be a more delightful study 
than the contemplation of that création, or what 
books are Worthier of perusal than those’ which 
bringing its secrets beneath our eye, teach us to ex- 
ercise the priceless faculty of observation, and un- 
lock, as with a magie key the external world around 
us? The strong love of nature, in an unaffected and 
manly mind, is a ever-salient fountain of pleasure, 
which the world can never dry up, or. man divert ; 
a perennial flower of delight, which no chance 
or change of life can cause to droop or wither.— 
The storied associations of the school—boy, are 
broken. by the realities of the world, and the ro- 
mance of youth with its dreams of love and heroism, 
like that false light which precedes the dawn, is 
lost in the glare of manhood—but the love of nature, 
of the broad streams and the blue mountains we 
have swam or clambered in.our childhood, of the 
tangled thicket through which we have tracked our 
boyish quarry, or the tall forest that has echoed to 
our shout, when life was young—this is a love which 
knows no change, and passeth not away; and he in 
whom that love ia strong has a hoard of wealth in 
his own bosom, that can purchase pi enjoyment 
until i's coffers decay in death. 

No! There are no pleasures but pall, no pursuits 
but tire, no joys but are linked with pain; no search 
after knowledge, or happiness, or power, but ends in 
disappointment; no one study that is satisfactory, 
but this high and holy, this ever fresh and beautiful, 
one of the glorious creation around us,—thia enno. 
bling contemplation of ** God’s own temple,” ‘whose 
pavement we tread and whose dome ia stretched 
abeve us. Love of the country is the earliest in- 





stinet of our childhood, and though the artificial ha. 
> , ‘ ee 
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pict eer feeling; stealing continually aso 


_ state—like 
even then surviving in the wish thet the turf may/ 
‘bloom there unmolested, ard no structure but the 


-an observing analyzing mind, glowing with a love of 


cellent periodical. 


. valuable memoir of that celebrated individual, whose 


_ spur him onto industry and exertion, and give him 


- has‘been undervalued. Those who hav 
. mies successfully, either in defence of their coun. 


us and the bustling world, like glimpses of a better 
itself following us to the tomb—and 


cloistered boughs which bend above it prevent the 
dews of Heaven frem weeping over our green resting 
place. 

To awaken this feeling in hearts naturally devoid 
of it, if any such there be, and to regulate and ele- 
vate it in character in those already blessed with it, 
is the object of the book before us. And the writer 
seems to have brought just those qualifications to the 
work which could have been desired by the most ar- 
dent wisher of a successful issue to his labors, viz: 


its subject, and eloquent in illustrating what it logi- 
cally recommends. 

We are sorry that our limits prevent us doing jus- 
tice to this work, by making mare than a few brief 
extracts. * 


The inéficacy of ied unaccompanied by observa- 
tion. 

Let us consider those means: Do we gain know- 
ledge of a subject by thinking about it? We do not. 
By thinking, we may arrange our knowledge, put it 
it into new shapes, and make it the means of letting 
us. see what further knowledge we want, and what 
service that future knowledge is to be to us, just in 
the same manner that a tradesman, by examining 
his stock, can so arrange his goods, as that he can 
at once put his hand upon what he wants, and also 
know what additions it is most necessary and proper 
to make ; but just as a tradesman cannot, by any ex- 
aminations and arrangements add one tittle to the 
wee ff of his goods, so neither can we, by any 

inking in which we may engage, add any. thing 
new to the stock of our knowledge. By thinking, 
we can arrange what we know, so that we can more 
readily use it, and we make room for other know- 
ledge ; but, we cannot think ourselves into an ac- 
quaintance with even the simplest thing that we do 
not. know by some other means. It is the belief that 
we can ; that thought will do what thought never did, 
can do,’ or was intended te do,—which lies asa 
stumblirig-block in our path, and hinders us from 
knowing a great many things that would be very use- 
ful as well as very pleasant to us. 


The possibility of Thinking out upon a matter. 

en we long ‘continue thinking on the same 
subjects, especially if there is any thing dispiriting 
in them, we do feel a sort of languor, and pass into 
a revery, or dreamy state, in which we not only lose 
the command of our bodies, as we do during slum- 
ber, but in the end lose the memory of our thoughts, 
just as we do in profound sleep,during which we have 
no dreams. Everybody must recollect instances of 
having thought upon subjects till the memory of all 
the particulars was gone ; and, when an author writes 
an original book upon any subject that requires close 
and prefound thinking, the chance. is that he shall 
know less of what isin the book after he has just 
finished the writing of it, than an intelligent reader 
after he has glanced it over. ‘Don’t ask me about 
that, for | have written upon it,” was an habitual say- 
ing witha veteran both in science and literature ; and 
Abernethy’s constant referring of his patients to 
“ My book” had philosophy in it, whether he under- 
stood that philosophy or not. ‘ 


Tue Mecuanics’ Macazine and Register of Inven- 
tions and Improvements, Vol. [. The number pub- 
lished to-day completes the first volume of this ex- 
It is faced with a strongly en- 
graved portrait of Eli Whitney, accompanied by a 


interesting life is perhaps the best biography that 
can be placed in the hands of a young mechanic, to 


just ideas of the real respectability attaching to his 
occupation, and the enviable distinctions to which 
the vigorous pursuit of it may lead. . “In all coun- 


tries,” says the well written preface of this volume, 
‘*the importance of artizans in the scale of society 
e led on ar- 






! ae te om me pores 


jno instance on record where the first constructor 


jgree to those who have promulgated laws, however} 


jgaged in a fierce, uncalled for, and relentless war, 


rd the benefits — em bestowed upon B 
ee ee nt 
‘The theme, the sltmiienion; and the song,’ 
of poets, historians, and philosophers. Yet there i 


a new machine is considered in the same view: he 
is looked upon as a mere projector of a uséful inven. 
tion, whieh is to be improved upon and brought to 
perfection by others. This should not be so: sure. 
ly Robert Furton, James Wart, Ex: Warrney, and 
a host of others, deserve the thanks of the people 
of all nations for their inventions, in an equal de- 


beneficial they may operate to mankind at large; 
and much more so than those who have been en- 


in many cases for the purpose of upholding tyranny 
and oppression. 

“Tt is a curious fact that the power of combining 
machines and constructing poetry have’ frequently 
been united in the same individual. This has been 
overlooked by the great bulk of mankind. We have 
the authority of Mr. Stuart Meikleham, in his ac- 
count of Steam ‘Engines, for the following facts: 


he presented thirty-seven different projects for fly- 
ing, had his attention been directed to express his 
thoughts in metre, he had previously shown a facili- 
ty for describing the glories of his mistress’ eye- 
brows in as many sonnets. Lord Worcester also 
made verses—Sir Samuel Moreland indited love 
songs——Watt, in his youth, was a rhymester—Ark- 
wright was famous for verses, which cut as keen as 
his razors—Rennie chanted his own lyrics, which 
were distinguished for their spirit and taste—and 
Telford, while building rough stone fences as a jour- 
neyman mason, was an esteemed contributor to the 
poetic corner of the Scot’s Magazine; Sir W.Con-|}, 
greve wrote poems, as also Sir Christopher Wren— 


Hooke made verses as well as machines; and when}, 


writing of. hase fish rey Teen 
Massachusetts, very 
continually to those of a coe tomy 
inhabit the lakes and streams of B 
countries. But the similarity, of ‘the 
lin New England to those 
miserable usage which prevails all ov 
of making the cities of Europe stand go 
the villages of the Atlantic States, and th Ss 
of the Atlantic States again bestow their--no. 
menclature upon the hamlets’ of the West— 
diminishes the value of the information convey. 
ed by confounding all geographichal distinetions. 
An Englishman writing upon subjects of natural, his. 
tory in this country, might very properly allude to 
places in his own without specifying in’ what land 
they were found; but an American, writing for his 
countrymen, should never make these. foreign re- 
ferences without adding something to show that 
he has shifted the scene of his bathers 
climes than ours. 
This defect is however as common in: 

can writers, from the paragraph makers ¢ 
pers up to the compilers of quartos, as if 


still a* provincial people, and speaking 4 a i 
* home.” We need hardly add, that the ridie 





Sir Humphrey Davy wrote his address to St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount in the heroic measure, long before he 
invented his safety lamp—Dr. Arkwright distin. 
guished himself for poetical compositions many 
yeers before he invented the power loom—Milton’s 
hell gates move on more than mortal hinges; and 
his war chariots may yet form a subject for illustra- 
tion in a mechanical college. The horse of Epeus 
has lately been adduced as an early locomotive ! 
Homer’s description of cars shows that he had an 
eye for beauty in carts which would have carried 
them to perfection; Ferdousi, of Persia, has. spun 
one hundred and fitty thousand couplets, and has 
found leisure to construct several complicated pieces 
of machinery of his own invention—among them 
are spinning jennies, paper machines, steam engines, 
and a printing press.” 


These instances, it is true, answer the object the 
editor has in view in quoting them, by showing the 
important station which some mechanics have held 
in society, and proving the fallacy of the argument 
often advanced, that “the mere inventor takes no 
interest in any thing but his own inventions.” But a 
better reply is at hand in the book before us. Any 
class of people which can command the ability dis- 
played in a work like this, and give that work asup- 
port which shall carry it forward with the variety of 


the pages of this volume, require no further argu- 
ment to assert their just influence in the community; 
and no better organ to represent their claims and to 
elevate them in character. The price of this volume, 
$1 50, places it within the means of almost every 
young mechanic. ® 

Naturat History or tue Fisnes or Massacuv- 
setts, by Jerome V. C. Smith, M. D. ‘Boston, Allen 
§ Ticknor.—The disciples of old Isaac Walton‘ will 
find in this book an agreeable addition to their pisca. 
tory library. It contains nota little new and soéme 
valuable information upon icthiological subjects gene. 
rally, with many useful observations in reference to 
those important fisheries on our Eastern coast, which 


in the world. The style, though not exactly that 


instructive and entertaining matter which enriches) 


the Indian names of places, displayed in the 
clature of half the natural and artificial objec 


sion forages. Another defectin Dr, 8 
and more important, because less ct 
want of an inder—a mere mechanical appt 
it is true, but still one not readily dispensed w 
a work of this kind. With these twa, se 

think, trivial blemishes, which can be: 
died in a future edition, the work com 


useful and entertaining matter, displayed yed | 28. 
modest manner, to make us take 


mending it. We quote as follows’: - 
Ferocity of the White Sheth, ant, 
The white shark, in his wide, dilatable ja’ 
six rows of sharp, triangular teethy which ca 
raised or depressed by appropriate muscles, 
ure. Its velocity is such, that nothing 
able to escape, and its greediness is ne 
By one gripe of the jaws, they.can cut a 
A red hot cannon ball is sometimes ; 
side to one of these disagreeable follower 
which the seaman has the satisfaction ¢ 
shark receive into his so oath Aas 
At the pear! fisheries of es 
white sharks are poepanric visiting 
erns in the roc e water be 
object may be pa at ering whe 
vers, familiar with the character of 
obliged to go armed in self defence. For thi 
pose, some carry a long sharpe knife, . ‘ 
mouth is placed somewhat under 
vora to get over his intended ‘victim, 
vers no disposition in the Indian to mov 
tles down over him with his horrible 1 
extended. With the coolness of # 
instant he is near enough to be 
plunges the knife into his, vitals. A v 
mode which is practised, ange ® wees 
these observations have been prinei 
is for the diver to carry down. 





constitute. a nursery for a race of the hardiest sailors|} 


hard wood sticks, shout (una: faue ts 
both ends. In case he is likely to 

search for the oyster, by the rn of 
reer reece, po oars 
as he is in the act of 





which makes Sir Humphrey Davy’s *‘ Salmonia” one 
of the most attractive volumes extant, is still me 





try, oryte ‘have waged war in consequence of some 





asto,make the book very readable, and recom. 
















’ because it is a cvtiition 
ére, that shefk8 hever seize any 
fF tha essors of law, and there. 
m desetves to die, HOS 
Uerian of our acquaintance informed us that 
a young girl swimming from a Boston vessel, 
to wecelye @ cargo of sandal wood, with a 
tof iron on her shoulder, which she had 
d to steal from the deck. She swarti inde? 
~watere considerable distance, before coming up for 
‘preath, but the ntoment she was esen, the Botts put 
98, with the expectation of fecovering the bar. 
ist as the boats wete so near that she was fearful 
ng th an oar, which was raised by a 
‘omen fi the bow, she plunged a second time—the 
»» Mpate-pursued the track, but as she came up to the 
i 2, still holding the iron, a * mighty white shark 
ed her at one effort ;—the velocity towards 
ject being so great, that aq he relled ipward, 
he girl was driven down his th 
































































voat.”” 2 
Curieows Migration of Eels. 
elle igration of youngeels also takes place 
- inthe Thames in the month of May ; and they 
ae 8 ly made their appearance at Kingston, 
“We their way upwards, about the second week in that 
ith, and accident, has se determined it, that for 
years together it. was remarked that the tenth 
‘was the day of what the fishermen call eel 
they have been more irregular in their pro- 
(S$ siftee the interruption of the lock at Ted- 
hese young cels are about two inches in 
, and they make their approach in one regular 
AG undiviating column of about five inches in breadth, 
and cece together as it is possible for them to be. 


ae 
taglt 


river 















the procession generally lasts two or thtee days, 
1 as they appear to move at the rate of nearly two 
1 } anda half an wtb songe ian may be gan 

_ oftheir enormous number. e line of-march is_al- 
* ~~ most universally confined to one bank of the river, 
“and not on both sides at the same time; but, from 
“some instinctive or capricious impulse, they will cross 
~ the river, and change 





e the side without any appar. 
won for doing so. 
‘When the column arrives at the entrance of a tri- 
lary stream which emptes itself into tae river, a 
aie ain i of the column will continue to pro. 
* wress up the tributary stream, and the main phalanx 

; either cross the river to the opposite bank, or will, 
Pa stiff struggle to oppose the force of the tribu- 
ta ‘in its emptying process, cross the mouth 
» ‘of this estuary, and regain its original line of march 
~ onthe’ same side of the river. In consequence of| 


oh 
“ae 






yaa 
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-s ung eels dispersing themselves from time to 
_ © ‘tite, as occasion offers, in the manner above des- 
- ¢ribed, the shoal must imperceptibly lessen until the 
~ h J ve disposed of themselves in different places, 
_., Taavers or an Inisn Genvneman 1N sEarcu or A 
Retigion, with notes and illustrations, by the Editor 
© of Captain Rock’s Memoirs: Philadelphia, Carey ¢ 
a; 1 -yol. 18mo.—There is nothing surprizing in 

et, of the author of “ Little’s Poems” turning 
~ gaint in bis older days, and making up, by glorifying 
‘the fathers,” in his mature years, for the harm he 
ave done the daughters in his youth ;—though 
ould have set Tom Moore to work upon such 
‘ t as this we cannot divine, unless it be that 
iis merely ‘working up his old iron,” by writing 
ta saleable volume from the notes he may have 
“years since, in the course of his study of other 
ts, At all events, the result is before us in a 
singular production—a most learned and inge- 
Vindication of the Roman Catholic faith,—| 
ht with the most plausible reasoning, and dis. 
ig a degree of curious research, that. would 
n far from contemptible in the most plodding 
Dutch bibliographers ; and which, in this 
ming age, is really prodigious. This 
; of authority, however, will net go for 














with|lfor themeclves, = 


guel’s squadron is reported to be out, and well re- 
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—" 


the most inviting passaits of the be 

tidal Tiaislatidis of the Fathers, published on 

the dutside of our paper a day or two sirice—we 

we it for our readers to examine the graver parts 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





—— 


- The latest. accounts from Portugal, were by an ar- 
rival at Liverpool on the 8th June, bringing three of- 
cers from Don Pedro’s army. 

‘The accounts from Oporto, says the Liverpool} 
Mercury, are by no means favourable to the cause 
of Donna Mariat the army only consisting of 10,000 
jsttong; add riot in High spirits ; their disaffection is 
mre on accdiint df théit contracts of pay not being 
dischatged, than of thé liatdships of a city in a state 
of weige. Whether it be-a lack of money on the 
part of the government of Don Pedro, or wilfully 
held from the troops, is. not known, Out of the 
English. troops, there at'present remains only 1000, 
and about 1500 French, all of whom would gladly 
return to their respective edtintrivs, Were it possible. 
Admiral Sattorious is laying off the bar. Don Mi- 





ted. 

On the 27th, M. Joly'’s extensive spitding mills, at 
St. Quentin, were destroyed by fire, together with all 
itd engines, machinery, and stores of every descrip- 
tion. Three offices in Paris had insurance on the 
premises, amounting to 600,000 francs. 


“The infant Don Carlos and his family had taken 
passage at Lisbon, on board a British frigate for 
Cevitta Vecchia, to avoid the cholera, which was 
spreading through all parts of Portugal. 


Ibrahim Pacha had been ordered by the Viceroy of 
Egypt to retire, on the 9th May, immediately, with 
all his army, behind the Tauris: 

The revolt against the Sultan of Constantinople had 
become general and formidable inBosnia and Albania. 
The Turkish officers had been deprived of their offi- 
ces and employments. The Greeks of Verevia and 
Greneva were also in open rebellion to the Turkish 
government. 


An insurrection had broken out in Italy, having for 
its object a republican government. Avignon, Gre. 
noble, atid Lyons were the cities most excited. The 
centre of operations was to be Chambery, and the 
‘revolutionists were to be assisted by the refugee 
Poles. The whole were to act simultaneously on 
the Sardinian States, France, and the French parts 
of Switzerland. 
The Duc de Rovigo (Savary) died at Paris, on 
Monday last, of cancer in thetongue. On the same 
day, the editor of the Tribune was tried before the 
Cour d’Assizes for a new alleged seditious libel, but 
was ocquetted, 
The departure of the Duchess of Berry for Paler. 
mo was expected to. take place on Wednesday. 
At Amiens, on the 23d May, a disturbance broke 
out, in consequence of an order-given by the Archbi« 
shop, to remove the rector of a parish, who had been 
denounced to him. The populace became enraged at 
the order, and resistedit. The National Guards in- 
terfered, but were overcome. 
the ringleaders were secured. 


Sir Stratford Camning arrived at Paris from Mad. 
rid, on his way to London, on Monday last. At the 
date of his departure from the Spanish capital every 
thing was tranquil there. 
Bank of England.—On the 31st May, Lord Al- 
thorp, in a Committee on the Bank Charter Act, pro- 
posed a series of resolutions, embodying the arrange- 
ment with the Bank, and the regulation of Banking 
Companies, which he prefaced by a speech*of consid. 
erable length. The resolutions were ordered to. be 
printed, butno vote was taken uponthem. The lead- 


shall be renewed for 2] years, an option being re- 
served to Government to put an end to it after the ex- 


ing company of more than six partners shall issue 


|/oanks of more than six partners ata greater distance 
may draw bills. on London.to any amount, and issue 


able in gold except at the 
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sidered confidential ; but thé ave 
the Heeger Roped in the Gazette; and 
shal] be intrac 

ty Banks, ana to encourage Joint 


jlattack him, 


Afterwards twelve of 


ing features of the arrangement are, that the charter 


piration of 10 years, on a year’s notice—that no bank. 


notes in the metropolis or within 65 miles of it, but 


aotes payable in London—that the Bank of England 
aotes shall be a legal tender for debts above the val- 
ue of 52. and the notes of the Bank sha!) not be pay- 
Bank of England and its 
te branches—that. bills having not more than three 

main proposition, of the propriety of keeping the|/months to run, shall not be subject to the Usury Laws 


, 
ta tin 


> Batt lie nétes in circulation, sh 
hed wéekly to the Government, whith is to 
of these 


ced ito Patliaiert to regulate C 


Companies in the country to issue Benk of 
notes. A fourth part of the sum lent by the Bank to 
Government is to befpaid off, and the charge for the 
management of the public debt to be reduced from 
245,0001. to 120,000. 

The Times of the 7th June, after giving the de 

bates on this subject adds--The presumed conelu 

sion of the arrangement with the Bank has produced 
great activety in the money market, and, in fact, 


throughout the whole range of commercial opera. 


tions, which ptoves thore strongly than all the argu. 
ment in the world could do, that its natural tenden 

cy is conceived to be that of increasing the circula. 
tion and raising prices of evety description. Consols 
for the account left off at 90 3-4 to 7.8; Bank Stock 
204 to 205; and Exchequer Bills at 50 to Sle. pre- 
mium, 


By the U. 8. ship St. Louis, the editors of the Ga. 
zette have received the following from theit corres. 


pondent, dated 

‘t Pt. Arenas, May May 25, 1833.. 
‘¢ Gentlemen—our accounts from Lima are tothe 
4th May; all was quiet, although an attempt had been 
made towards a revolution, but was suppressed by 
sending out of the country the president of the se- 
nate, and imprisoning some halt dozen more. 
‘* In Central America, the political horizen is dark. 
ened, and the country rent into some dozen parties. 
In: Nicaragua, the civil. war is raging to a great ex- 
tent. The chief, Herrera, is in Leon, and has with 
him some 600 troops, In Grenada, Menagua, and 
all the towns in the province, troops are raising to 
What will be the end, God knows; 
but we have’ no prospect of a speedy termination.— 
Guatemala is in trouble; as well as San Salvador.— 
The indigo crops are abandoned.”—[Gazette.]} 








SUMMARY. 








The extreme heat of Monday, when the thermo. 

meter stood at. 92° in the shade, at 3 P. M. was 
thought by many to give a show of teasdn to the ex. 
travagant suggestion made a day or two since in & 
morning paper, that Mr. Holt had bored through the 
outer crust of the earth; and it was rumored about 
town that those internal fires, which, according to 
Cuvier, Nature keeps ever burning in her smithery 
below, were flaming up through the aperture at a 
rate that threatened’soon to make gtilled meat of 
every man who had not Monsier Chabert’s anti.cook. 
ing specific in his pocket. The alarm, of course, was 
not slight : people moved about, wan ond haggard, 
while briny bitter drops were seen to bedew many a 
manly countenance. It was, in short, a scene befit. 
ting the pen alone which described Byron’s** Dark. 
ness i” 


Men did glare upon édch other with eyes, 
Whose hot and fever'd glances séeine: 

From the red bosom of a furnace shot. 

Some by the windless window -tood and tried, 

Tricd vainly there to catch the breeze that came: not ; 
Some gasping’sank beneath the scorching 

Their panting comrades heaved. Some called for ice; 
For juleps some. Some calinly dripping stood, 

Then homeward hurried and their linen changed— 
Changed frequently, yet ever dripped anew. 

And res strange of fiery uncouth mein, 

With sagging habil’ments were frequent seen; 

And features, forms, and fashions, all were changed— 
Mingled and changed-like motten scrap-iron,—blended: 
Men to primeval modes returned, and these 

Moved ha! , stockless, vestléss, coatiess all. * 


Tue Revenve.—-According to the data which have 
been furnished by the returns of revenue accrued at 
some of the principal ports during the first half of the 
present year, there seems to be a diminution of about 
one third as compared with the revenue which jac- 
crued during the same period in 1832. This is bw- 
ing to the repeal or reduction of duties under’ the 
new Acts of Congress, and not to any falling.off in 
the amount of importations. But notwithstanding 
the diminution of duties accruing the present year, 
it would not be aE the actual receipts should 
he, oaa te Sees 832. For in the first a 
considerable part of the duties which ace 
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of this Institution was held at N. B, on the 17th inst. 
lwhen the degree of A. B, was conferred on—Gatrett 
B. Adrain, Nicholas G. Blauvelt, G. Schenck Cannon, 
John H. Carothers, John Chetwood, James D’La Ver- 
gue, John Demott, Abraham D. Deyaw, John Dickin. 
son, J. Wilson Drury, John P. Garrisk, James R. Har- 
denberg, John Hopper, Daniel Michel, Fred’k Ogil- 
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it credits “under the new laws, will throw a larger 
“a ut of payments into the present year than o 
as right toit. The receipts last year from cus- 
on toms were 224,441 77. The expenses of go- 
in vernmént will not exceed $14,000,000. Consequently 
it it the receipts of the present year shall equal those 
i of 1832, there will be a surplus of more than $10, 
ng 000,000; which added to the balance in the Trea- 
nd sury at the commencement of the year, ($4,502,914 
= 45,) and $4,000,000 from public lands and other 
ie sources, will give a total surplus of more than $18, 
m 000,000.. Deduct $7,001,698 83, the amount of the 
national debt at the beginning of the year, and there 
e will be & clear balance of about $11,000,000 which 
u Congress will not know what to do with. If we had 
ed the control of uncle Sam’s purse strings, we would, 
rt with the consent of the Southern States, apply this 
a. sum to the gredual extinction of slavery. Next year 
u- the actual receipts from customs will not probably 
n exceed $15,000,000 or $16,000,000.—{Journal of 
i, Commerce. } : 
‘k The standard weight for merchantable wheat this 
. season, has been fixed by the city millers of Richmond, 
is Virginia, at 58lbs the bushel. Last season it was 60, 
and half the crop weighed 61. ° 
a. Pears.—Pears may be grafted on stocks of the 
8. Mountain Ash and the Service Tree ; both of which 
will grow and thrive where pear tree stock would not. 
I have also seen apples grafted on quince stocks, and 
ie planted in a soil so wet that an apple could not live ; 
mn but they are doing very well, and making exceeding- 
ry ly fine shoots.—— RRasticus in Urbe.] 
B- The People of Michigan, it would seem, are ex- 
tremely hostile to General Black Hawk and his com- 
Ke panions. The officer having them in charge, on his 
a arrival at Detroit, deemed it expedient to procure a 
4 body. guard, to protect them in the progress of their 
h journey westward. His Excellency the General in- 
d Chief, was even burnt in effigy at Detroit. That 
ad those people who have themselves been sufferers in 
4 the late conflict with the. Indians, or those whose 
r friends have suffered, should feel somewhat sensitive 
vg on the. appearance ef Black Hawk arid the Prophet 
among them is not very strange ;_ yet, we think it was 
at least imprudent and impolitic thus to manifest their 
dispogition on the occasion.—[{Conneaut Gazette.] 
By the steam ship Davip Brown, Capt. Penoyer, 
, we have Charleston papers of the 20th, three days 
in anticipation of the mail. With regard to the in- 
. jury to the boiler, said to have been sustainéd on 
i her vutward passage, we are informed by Captain 
: Penoyer that it was not as serious as at first appre- 
t hended. The alarm arose from the apparent strain 
) of a rivet, which, however, proved, on examining it, 
, very little if at’all injured. 
2 In the Charleston Patriot, of 20th inst. is a card 
, ; 


from the passengers who remained on board the Da- 
vid Brown during her detention for repairs at Beau- 
fort, in which they speak in the warmest terms of 
the kind and gentlemanly treatment received during 
the whole time, from Capt. Penoyer and his officers, 
and express their undiminished confidence in, the 
safety and excellence of the David Brown, as a 
packet. 
Extract of a letter, received in this city. 

“ CampEN,. Juty 16.—We are glad to say that the 
prospects of our planters are very good for large 
crops of Cotton, and we believe it will come into 
market sooner than ever before known. . Cotton will 
be sold in Camden in August.”—{CharlestonCourier. } 

Lost Mail Found.—We learn from the Post Office 
in this city, that the Mail from New Brunswick (New 
Jersey) which has been missing for two or three 
weeks, and for which a reward was offered, was, re- 
ceived at our post office by the southern mail this 
morning. It appears fromthe Post Bill that this mail 

‘been received at the Post Office in Cincinnati, 
{Ohio,) whence it was sent to the Post Office of this 
city, where it should have arrived on the 6th inst.— 
Itie fortunate that this mail has been found, as it ex- 
Onerates several persons from unjust suspicions, - We 
are informed that a considerable sum of money has 
also been saved; that one letter contained $700, and 
others omeg , &e. to the amount of more than 
$2,000.—{ ost.] 

Exrraorpinany Mortatity.—We have been in- 
formed, Says the Richmond Compiler, that on an 
estate of Gen. Wade Hampton, on the Mississippi, a 
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by, Robert H. Pruyn, Peter J. Quick, William Rei- 
ly, B. Dubois Smock, Jacob P. Stryker, William H. 
Tallmadge, H. Hart, E. Waring. 
The degree of A. M. was conférred upon seven- 
teen gentlemen, Alumni of the College, and that of 
D. D. upon Rev. Messrs. Gosman and McCarrel. 


Melancholy.—The stage on the Syracuse and Wa- 
tertown line in passing from Adams to this place was 
upset on.the night of the 11th instant, and the driver 
Renssealer Nash, almost instantly killed. When 
the stage upset, Mr. Nash was thrown from the box 
and caught under the body of the falling coach. He 


board, inquiring if he was able to run, and requested 
him to hasten for assistance, stating that he mustdie , 
but befure assistance ‘could be rendered, he expired. 
Mr. Nash is said to be about 28 years of age; of 
correct moral character, esteemed.and worthy.— 
[Watertown Freeman.] 


Unprecedented Dispatch.—The steamboat New- 
Philadelphia, Capt. G. N. Diehl, attached to the Rail- 
Road Line between Philadelphia and this city, left the 
wharf, at half past 3°A. M. on Thursday last, for 
Philadelphia, to take her station on the line from that 
city to Bordentown. She arrived at Chesnut-st. wharf 
at half past 10 o’clock the same evening, having per- 
formed the passage at least two hundred. and sixty- 
miles, in nineteen hours !—[Daily Advertiser.] 

It will be seen by the Inspector’s report that the 
number of deaths in this city'during the last week 
was 149; a larger number than has occurred before 
in any one week since Cholera times. There is 
however no prevailing disease, nor is the number of 
deaths greater than usual at this season of the year. 
In the corresponding week of 1832, the number of| 
deaths was EIGHT HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-NINE, Of, 
which 686 were Malignant Cholera.—{Jour. Com.]j 


Accident by sparks from the chimney of a Steam- 
boat.—A man was shockingly burnt on board a small 
skiff at Fulton slip, on Saturday morning, by the ex- 
plosion of four or five pounds of gunpowder, which 
he was in the act of placing under cover, when it 
took fire by a spark from the chimney of a steamboat, 
which fell upon it and caused the accident.—[Mer- 
cantile Advertiser.] 


Mr. E. A. G. Young of New Castle, in Delaware, 
announces that he has discovered a methodof effec. 
tually preventing the emission of sparks from the 
chimneys of Locomotive Engines, for which he has 
obtained a patent. Mr. T. Stockton, a director o 
the New Castle and Frenchtown Rail Road, certifies 
that. the invention has been in use for about three 
weeks, on that road, on a Locomotive in which wood 
is-used for fuel, that it has been very satisfactory to 
the Directors, and is believed by them to be effectual 
in stopping the sparks. 


We learn by a letter from Fort Winnebago, dated 
25th: June, that the Indian murderers of Felix Si. 
Vrain and others, have been again delivered up to 
the authorities of that post, by their nation. It will 
be recollected that they escaped fromthe guard house 
at Fort Winnebago some time last fall. It is further 
said that they will be sent to Green Bay, in a few days, 
to take their trial. Col. Dodge was at Fort Winne. 
bago, but.was likely to remain there only a short 
time.—[Sf. Louis Republican.} 


[From the Charleston Courier. | 

Loss or A SteamBoat.—The steamboat Bonnéts of 
Blue, Captain Davis, sailed from Savannah 15th ult. 
bound to Mobile. ‘On the 24th, when about 40 miles 
S. E. by S. from St. Augustine, it commenced blow. 
ing a gale from N.N. E. during which the boat 
broached to, and would not steer. Soon after, the 
boat was found to be leaking badly, and the pumps 
became choaked—-the leak gaining fast, the square 
sail was taken in, and both anchors let go in 15 
fathoms water, and all hands employed in bailing. 
Finding it impossible to keep her free, slipt the 
chain, cut the hawser, and set the square sail, for 
the purpose of driving the boat on shore—at the same 





commenced lightening her by throwing the wood 


spoke to a lad of about fifteen, the only passenger on} 


f|jand when made, must, and of course, will, be per: 


the wreck ; the 





the surf. ‘The boat ded at Bur: 
of Florida, and proceeded on the follo: 


re, and went topieces, the- a LAE 
out of her, when she haul : Sap 

Davis and family arrived in this..city on Satur 
in the schooner Agnes, from St. Augustine. —~ 
We regret to learn from the Harrist por 
that General Solomon G. Krepps, for. . 
past a member of the State S ‘died of ‘el 
at his residence in Brownsville, a few days since 
He had been at Pittsburg, where it is supposed lie” 
contracted the disease. . Krepps was one of the 
ablest members of the Senate—was beloved 
pected by all who enjoyed his acquaintance—and his - 
death will be deplored by all who knew him. a 
ladelphia Inquirer.} SOS. aa 
[From the Pennsylvanian.} ed 
We have procured from the Collector of this port 
the following statement of the duties accruing at Ph “1 
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The first quarter 1833 was - wie * 
Second “* ee 525,456 00° 
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Second *“ se 





2,310,17 
Railroad Accident.-.-We learn that tel 
whilst the locomotive with a train of cars was pas 
on the Schenectady and Saratoga rail-road near 
ston, it came in contact with a cow, which had 1 
upon the track. The locomotive passed over 
cow and was thrown off the track with erable 
damage: the next adjoining car passed over the cow, 
but held on the track: the other cars were | a. 
off the track, and the passengers more or less injur-. 
ed, but none seriously.—[ Albany Argus.] té 
Indian News.—Col. Henry Dodge, of 
with two companies of Rangers (Captains Backus 
Browne’s’ commenced his march towards the ra 
on Rock River last Sunday for the purpose of. ig- 
ing Maneater’s band of Winnebagoes. It appears that 
this chief, after all that has been done and said onthe. 
subject, is still lurking about the rapids with hie band 
amidst the thick forests and swamps of that cou 
The other Indians we are informéd have crossed the 
Wisconsin according to the stipulations of the treaty > 
of last fall. Ree oe 
Col. Dodge is ordered to demand the murderers 
who escaped from the prison at Fort Winnebago last 
fall, and now are thought to be skulking + Manji 
eater’s band. This demand certainly will be 










ed in till they are given up. Whether resistance 
will be made or not we expect to be able to inform 
our readers in our next number.—{Galenianm.}.; —- 
Singular Phenomenon.—A pond in the vicinity of ~ 
Providence, whose water has heretofore been unu- 
sually pure and limpid, has, within a few days past, 
assumed athick milky appearance. The change re- 
mains unaccounted for.—(Hartford Review. 
The Pawtucket Chronicle says :—A pond sii 
4 miles from this village, in the town of § field 
has lately assumed anovel appearance, which at first 
alarmed many superstitious persons. abody of — 
water more than half a mile in extent, should unde 
goa rapid change, from its natural hue to a mil 
white, was announced with many trepidations.. . *: 
the great wonder ceased on the discovery ofthe innu- . * * 
merable white animacule produced by the stagnant’ => 
water or putrid animal matter. come - 
John Paul Jones.—The» sailing master on: % 
the Bon Homme Richard, commanded by the 
brated Paul Jones, is now living at,’ Brooklyn, 
aged about seventy-eight years. His name is: 
Raymond, who,.for many years previous to” 
was cammander of the merchant ship Ci ao 
tain Raymond had been two pepe. +? 
vious to enlisting under Paul Jones, when he 
but 19 years old. He is a native of Norwalk, 
necticut.—{Hempstead (L. 1.) Enquirer.) 
“ Old Hickory..—We have seen twelve beat 
azes, from the factory of Alexander Hs 
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ovérboard, At half past 4 A. M. finding she was) 


Haven, which were presented to General Jacks 
his recent visit to. that city. They were m 








sinking, ordered the bout to be gotready when 


Capt. 
Davis, lady and two children, Messrs. y and 











little above New @rleans, out of fifteen hundred 
slaves, more than seven hundred bave been destroy- 
edhy Cholera, - 
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as found impossible to take a 
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[ATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. — 
tory, in his Commentaries on the Constitu- 
United States, concludes his:remarks up- 
line and fall of the Confederation as fol. 


sxramay be thought as to some of these 

ted defects, whether. they were radical de- 
s or not, there. cannot be a doubt, that others 
‘went to the very marrow and essence of go- 
ment. . re Sey ay and in fact then were, 
nt parties in the several states, entertaining 

opi a. or friendly to the existence of a ge- 
government... The former would naturally 

ing to the state governments with a close and un- 
ec zeal, and deem the least possible delegation 

of power to the Union sufficient, (if any were to be 
permitted,) with which it could creep on in a semi- 
ed state, The latter would as naturally de- 

, that the powers of the general government 

id havea real, and not merely a suspended vi- 
lity; that it should act, and move, and guide, and 
%t merely totter under its own weight, or .sink into a 

gy. decrepitude, powerless and palsied. But 
th party must have felt, that the confederation had 
at last totally failed, as an effectual instrument of go- 
brnment; that its glory was departed, and its days 
Tabor done; that it stood the shadow of a mighty 
; that it. was seen only, as a decayed monu- 
ent of Y past, incapable of any enduring record; 
_ thet the steps of its decline were numbered and fin- 
. ished; and that it was now pausing at the very door 
- of that common sepulchre of the dead, whose inscrip- 
tion is, Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 

“Tf this language should be thought too figurative 
to suit the sobriety of historical narration, we might 
avail ourselves of language as strongly colored, and 

‘desponding, which was atthat period wrung from 
the hearts of our wisest patriots and statesmen. It is, 
indeed, difficult to overcharge any picture of the 
and apprehensions, which then pervaded the 
uiblic councils, as well as the private meditations of 
the ablest menof the country. We are told by an 
historian of almost unexampled fidelity and modera- 
tion, ,and himself a witness of these scenes,* that 
“the,confederation was apparently expiring from 
tere debility.. Indeed, its preservation in its actual 
_ condition; had-it been practicable, was scarcely to 
be desireti. Without the ability to exercise them, 
it withheld from the states powers, which are es- 
_ sentialto their sovereignty. The last hope of its 
friends having been destroyed,. the vital necessity of 
ne £ » which might prevent the separation 
Tdiitioncaral parts, of which the American empire 
_ Was composed, became apparent, evento those who 
hed been unwilling to perceive it.” 

. Inthe next chapter, the learned judge proceeds to 

—— following account of the formation of the 
: itution of the United States : 


“Origin and Adoption of the Constitution. 
~ Tn this state of one commissioners were appoint- 
_ed by the Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland ear. 
ty in 1785, to form a compact relative to the naviga- 
Gnebapeek rivers Potomac and Pocomoke,. and the 
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Be hesapeake Bay. The commissioners having met 
oe : it March, in that year, felt the want of more enlarged 

. were, and particularly of powers to provide for a 
naval force, and a tariff of duties upon imports: 
ving their een the Po i 
of Virginia passed a resolution, for laying the subject 
of a tariff before ail the States composing the Union. 

~ Boon “afterwards, in January, 1786, the legislature 

_ adopted another resolution, appointing commission. 
. @rs, “who were to meet'such as might be appointed 
i. 7 by the other States in the Union, at a time and place 
“tobe —_< on, to-take into consideration thé trade 

© ofthe United States; to examine the relative situa. 

— tion and trade of the States; to consider how far a 
.  @aniform system in their commercial relations may be 
“- fae@eéssary to their common interest, and their perma. 










* Wineat-at Philadelphia, onthe second Monday of May; 


| s report they recommended the ap- 
nt of commissioners from.all the States, ‘to 


then next, to take into consideration the situation of 
the United States; to devise such further provisions 
as shall appear to them neeessary, to render the con- 
stitution of the federal government adequate to the 
exigencies.of the Union; and to report such an act 
for that purpose to the United States in Congress as- 
sumbled, as when agreed to by them, and afterwards 
confirmed by the legislature of every State, will ef- 
fectually provide for the sdme.” 

§274. On receiving this report, the legislature of 
Virginia passed ‘an act for the appointment of dele- 

ates to meet such, as might be appointed by other 
Restos at Philadelphia. The report was dlso received 
in Congress. -But no step wastaken, until the legis- 
lature of N. York instructed its delegation to move 
a resolution, recommending to the several States to 
appoint deputies to*meet-in convention for the pur- 
pose of revising and proposing amendments to the 
federal constitution, On the 2ist of February, 
1787, a resolution was accordingly moved and car- 
ried in congress, recommending a convention to meet 
in Philadelphia, on the-second Monday of May, en- 
suing, ‘‘for the purpose of revisifig the articles of 
confederation, and reporting to congress, and the 
several legislatures, such.alterations and provisions 
therein, as shall, when agreed to in congress, and 
confirmed by the States, render the federal constitu- 
tion adequate to the exigencies of government, and 
the preservation of the Union.”. The alarming in- 
surrection then existing in Massachusetts, without 
doubt, had no small share in producing this result. 
The report of congress, on that subject, at once 
demonstrates their fears.and their political weakness. 

§. 275. At the time and.place appointed, the repre- 
sentatives of twelve states assembled, Rhode Isl- 
and alone declined to appoint any on this mementous 
occasion. After protracted deliberations, the con. 
vention finally adopted the plan of the present con- 
stitution, on the 17th of September, 1787; and by 
a contemporaneous resolution, directed it to be 
“laid before the United States in congress assem- 
bled,” and declared their opinion, ‘‘ that it should 
afterwards be submitted to a convention of delegates 
chosen in each state by.the people thereof, under a 
recommendation of its legislature for their assent 
and ratification;” and that each convention, assent- 
ing to, and ratifying the same, should give notice 
thereof to congress. The convention, by a further 
resolution, declared ’their opinion, that as soon as 
nine states had ratified the constitution, congress 
should fix a day, on which electors should be ap- 
pointed by the states, which should have ratified the 
same, and a day, on which the electors should as- 
semble and vote for the president, and the time and 
place of commencing’ proceedings under the consti- 
tution; and that after such publication, the electors 
should be appointed, and the senators and represen- 
tatives elected. ‘The same resolution contained fur- 
ther recommendations, ‘for the purpose of carrying 
the constitution into effect. — 

§ 276. The convention, at the same time, addréss- 
ed a letter to.congress, expounding their reasons for 
their acts, from which the following extract cannot 
but be interesting. “It is obviously impracticable 
(says the. address) in the federal government of these 
states, to secure all rights of independent soyereign- 
ty to each, and yet provide for the interest and safe. 
ty all. Individuals, entering into society, must give 
up a share of liberty to preserve. the rest. ‘The 
magnitude of the sacrifice must depend, as well on 
situation and circumstance, as on the object to be ob- 
tained. Itis.at all times difficult to draw with.pre- 
cision’ the line between those rights, whicl must be 
surrendered, and those which may be reserved; and 
on the present occasion this difficulty was increased 
by a difference among the several states, as to their 
situation, extent, habits, and-practical interests.— 
In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept 
steadily in our view that, which appears te us the 









~~ ment harmony; and to report te the several states 
‘puch/an act, rélative to this great object, as, when 


greatest interest of every true. American, the conso- 
lidation of our Union, in which is involved our pros- 










congress assembled to provide for the same.” 


eras ratified by them, will enable the United 
a $273. These resolutions were communicated to 


perity, felicity, perhaps our natioral existence. This 
important consideration, seriously and deeply im- 











ies, and a convention of commissioners fram 
i states only, viz: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
wania, Delaware and Virginia, met at Annapolis 

mber, 1786. After discussing the 
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pressed on our minds, led each state in the conven- 
tion to be less rigid on points of inferior magnitude, 
than might have been otherwise expected. And thus 
the constitution, which we now present, is the result 
of a spirit of amity, and of that mutual deference 
and. concession, which the peculiarity of our political 
ituation rendered indispensable.” _ 
Congress h: received the report of the 
ih of September, 1787, unani. 
‘thesaid report, with the re. 
mying the same, be trans- 
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to a convention of delegates chosenin each state 

by the people thereof, in conformity to the resolves 
of the convention, made and provided in that case.” 
§ 278. Conventions in the various states, which 
had been represented in the general convention, were 
accordingly called by their respective legislatures : 
and the constitution having been ratified by eleven 
out of the twelve states, congress, on the 23d of 
September, 1788, passed a resolution appointing the 
first Wednesday in January following, for the choice 
of electors’of president, the first Wednesday of Fe. 
bruary following, for the assembling of the electors 
to vote for a president, and the first Wednesday of 
March following, at the then seat of congress (New 
York,) the time and place of commencing proceed. 
ings under the constitution. Electors wére accord. 
ingly appointed inthe several states, who met and 
ave their votes for a president ; and the other elec- 
tions for senators and representatives having been 
duly made, on Wednesday, the 4th of March, 1789, 
congress assembled under the new constitution, and 
commenced proceedings under it. But aquorum of 


when the votes for president being counted, it was 
found that George Washington was unanimously elect- 
ed president, and John Adams was elected vice presi- 
dent. On the 30th of April, president Washington 
was sworn into office, and the government then went 
into full operation in allits departments. 

§ 279. North Carolina had not, as yet, ratified the 
constitution, the first convention called in that state, in 
Aug. 1788, refused to ratify it without some previous 
amendments, and ‘a declaration of rights. In a sec- 
cond convention, however, called in November, 1789, 
this state adopted the constitution. The state of 
Rhode Island had declined to call a convention ; but 
finally, by a convention held in May, 1790, its assent 
was obtained; and thus all the thirteen original 
states became parties to the new government. 

§ 28@. Thus was achieved another, and still more 
glorious triumph in the cause of national liberty, than 
even that, which separated us from the mother coun- 
try. _ By it, we fondly trust, that our republican in- 
stitutions will grow up, and be nurtured into more 
mature strength and vigour; our independence be 
secured against usurpation and aggression; our do- 
mestic blessings be widely diffused, and generally 
felt, and our union, as a people, be perpetuated to 
our own truest glory and support, and as a proud ex. 
ample ofa wise and beneficent government, entitled 
to the respect, if not to the admiration of mankind. 





From the Boston Patriot. 

On Binps anp THEIR Misrortunes.—We have al- 
ready intimated our opinion, that the’ labors of the 
scientific ornithologist are of far more practical utili- 
ty than the usual observer supposes; and that, even 
in- the business oflegislation,.a regard to his research. 
es might prevent many errors, which may much affect 
public welfare. The legislation on the subject of birds 
has been marked by some essential errors, which have 
led to real evil. By the law of 1817, woodcocks, 
snipes, larks and robins, were protected at certain 
seasons of the year, whilst war to the knife was de- 
clared against crows, black-birds, owls, blue jay s, and 
nawks; thése last were treated as a sort of pirates, 
subject to a suspension at the yard arm, with the least 
possible ceremony. It so happens, that the character 
of these very birds has been singularly mistaken : for 
while the ordinance of legislation’ has been thus 
systematically levelled at them, they, on a-principle 
which man would doextremely well to imitate, have 
been returning good for evil ; they have been diligent. 
ly engaged in extirpating all sorts of vermin, while 
never were the vilest vermin half so ill treated by the 
human race. The crow for example, who is generally 
regarded as a most suspicious character, has had 
great injustice done him; in the spring, when the 
ground is moist, he lives in a state-of the most trium. 
phant luxury on grubs; he eats the young corn, it is 
true, but it is a necessary of life, to which he never 
resorts, except. when his supply of animal ‘food is 
shortened. After the corn is tolerably grown, he has 
nothing more to do with it; and in any stage he de- 
stroys at least five hundred pernicious grubs and 
insects, for every blade of corn which he pillages 
from man. In the southern States, he is-regularly 
permitted to accompany the ploughman, and collect 
the grubs from the newly opened furrow; his life is 
thus secured from the safest of all-tenures—that of 
the interest of man in permitting him to live. 

There is scarcely a farm in England, without its 
rookery; the humid atmosphere multipli 
ciés of insect, and these birds rew 
forbearance, by ridding him of legion 
By a policy very similar to that ¥ dictated the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, they have occa- 









sionally been exposed to the mischievous propens+ 


both houses, did not assemble until the 6th of ‘April, ° 
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_ to set a price upon his head, while the fox, a hard- 


of his researches. 


ties of 1 aly boys, who, as far as “utility is con- 
cerned, ate not to be prt sofhsr to crows ; but the 

error of this step soon became obvious, and they 
are now received with universal welcome. The 
hawk. enjoys a double reputation in the hen-roost ; 
he sometimes destroys the chickens, but with man’s 

consistency, does not like to see his infirmities co- 
pied by another ; and by way of compensation demo- 
lishes the fox, which eats twenty chickens where he 
eats but one :. so that it is hardly the part of wisdom 


ened knave, is not honored with a penal statute. 
How the owl came to be included in this black list, 

it is difficult to conjecture ; he is a grave, reflecting 
bird, who has nothing-to do with man, except to 
benefit him, by eating weazles, foxes, racoons, rats 
and mice, a sin for which most house-keepers will 
readily forgive him. In some parts of Europe, he is 
kept in families, like.a cat, whom he equals in patience 
and surpasses in alertness. Another of these birds,the 
blackbird, is the avowed enemy of grubs, like the 
crow; in the middle States, the a armer too well 
knows the value of his company, to pluck them from 
the furrow ; and while other less pains-taking birds 
collect the vermin from the surface,his investigations 
are more profound, and he digs to the depth of se- 
veral -inches in order to discover them. When the 
insects are no longer to be found, he eats the corn, 
as well he ‘may, but even then asks only a.moderate 
compensation for his former services; five hundred 
black-birds do less injury to the corn, than a single 
squirrel. The last upon the catalogue of pérsecu- 
ted bieds, is the blue jay. Whoever watches him 
in the garden, will see him descend instantly from 
the trees,-pouncing every time upon the grub, his 
enemy and ours. 

We have already seen that the act to which we 
have referred protects some birds at certain seasons 
of the year; among others, the robin, who lives on 
insects and worms, and has no taste for vegetable 
diet, and the lark whois extremely useful in his way. 
The only wonder is, that it should have been thought 
expedient to allow them to be shot in any season. 
The quail, another of the privileged class, has no title 


to be named in company with the others; in the plant-| 


ing time, he makes more havoc than a regiment of 
crows, without atoning for his misdeeds by demolish- 
ing a single grub. Nor is the partridge a more scru- 
pulous inspector of the rights of property; though 
as he lives in comparative retirement, he succeeds 
in proverving aname for honesty. 

here are some of our most familiar birds, of 
which a word may be here said. Every body. has 
seen the little goldfinch on the thistle by the wayside, 
and wondered perhaps that his taste led him to so 
thorny a luxury; but he isall this time engaged in 
devouring the seed», which but for him would over- 
run the ground of every farmer. Even the bob-o’link, 
a most conceited coxcomb, who steals with all ima- 
ginary grace, destroys millions of the insects that 
annoy the farmer most. All the little birds, in fact, 


which are seen about the blossoms of the trees, are||. 


doing us the same service in their own way. 
Perhaps there is no bird which is considered more 
decidedly wanting in principle than the wood-pecker 
—and, certainly, ‘so far as man is concerned, there 
is none more conscientious. So long as a dead tree 
can be found for a nest, he will not trouble himself; 
to bore into a living one; whatever wounds he makes 
upon the. living are considered by foreign gardeners 
as an advantage to the tree. The sound tree is not 
the object—he ie in pursuit of insects and their lar- 
vw. In South Carolina and Georgia, forests of avast 
extent have been destroyed by an insect, which would 
seem as capable of lifting a tree as destreying it.— 
The people were alarmed by the visitation, and sa- 
gaciously laid the mischief at the door of the wood. 
pecker, until they had confounded the bailiff with the 
Fogue. : 
‘The injury arising from the loss of a single crop 
ie hardly to be estimated. The experience which 
a taught by our own misfortune, is very dearly bought; 
we think how we can derive it from others— 

Pir for example, we can learn from the ornithologist 
he means of preventing such injury, as in many ins- 
tances we may, the dictates of economy combine with 
those of taste, and warn us not to neglect the result 





quiet. * * * Now do nat suppose cen shaven: tuo 
by representing this state vpn a fessmaps 
It is the blessing for old age; it is he whaling 
patience. It permits me to look inthe 
screaming with horror—and to live upon’ moderate 
terms of charity with all young people, (without, 
much hatred or’ malice,) although I can’never be 
young again.—[Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald.) 
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[We should be happy to heat more often from the fair writer 
of the following simple and pathetic lines, which breathe the 
tendernessof a sister’s affection, animated by a Christian’s hope.] 
For iy N. Y. AmMERIcaN. 


Why does the rose fade on thy cheek, 
And care sit/on tLy brow, 
Those once bright eyes, why do they speak 
Such. mournful language now ? 
In other days it was not so, 
It was not thus with thee ; 
There was no sign of heartfelt wo, 
All was bilarity. 


= cheeks were like the ruddy morn, 
hy eyes were sparkling bright ; 
The FB hour thou didst adorn, 
And every heart delight: 
x: feet did tread the flowery. vale, 
& oe the dance eae, 
oft thou dist the ear regale 
AWwith thy soft winning song. 
But now it is not so with thee, 
Some evil secret power 
Has bound the heart which was so free, 
Has nipt the bloom flower ; 
I we it in thy wan bianch’d cheek, 
en! fading beauties prove, 
ho eyes,—all, all do speak 
unrequited love. 
And did he whom thy guileless heart 
Did love, alas! too true, 
Who said that nought but death should part, 
Did he forsake thee too 
Oh did the cruel looher Sieh 
A fiend in virtue’s form, 
To desolate thy happy home, 
To leave thy breast forlorn. 
Though man is false, yet God is just, 
Then raise thy fading eye 
To Him, whose Jove tha ot sure. canst trust, 
And on His word rely ; 
The Friend who never will forsake, 
Who ne’er will faithless prove, 
“The bruised reed he will not break,” 
Nor disregard thy love. 
New York, July 15, 1833. F. 8. G. 











[From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 
PRAYER, 
Go, when the morning shineth,— 
Go, when the moon is bright, — 
Go, when the éve declinéth,— 
Go, in the hush of night; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 
Ani, in thy chamber Kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Remember all who love thee, 
All who are loved by thee ; 
Pray for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be; 
Then for thyself in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer’s name. 
Or if "tis e’er denied thee 
In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way, 
E’en then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach his throne of wor, 
Who is Mercy, Truth, and Love. 
Oh! not @ joy or blessing, 
With this, can we compare— 
The power that he hath given us 
To pour our souls in prayer. 
Whene’er thou pinest in sadness, 
Before bis foootstool ~~ 
And remember, in-thy gladnevs, 
His grace who gave ” ees 
oan aniesteemmens sentennidantaaneineenennmetemen omen, taal 
TO DIRECTORS OF RAILWAY COMPA- 
NIFES AND OTHER WORKS. 
iH An Engineer lately from England,where he has been ew- 
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10 do. Borrie’s Patent Thread, No, 29 and 95 ie 
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PAPER-— 

IMPERIAL AND ROYAL—Froni the celebrated 
Mills, of the following sizes, all put up with 480 ; ta 
'o each reani— pl Th RS gon 

Sizes— 24x35, 244236, 21x94}. 95x26, 26x37, 

QixsS, 24x20, 24x95, Qs96, 2x27, 2x24, ke we, 

Also— All the old stock of Medium will be sold . 
duced prices, to close aales, the Mill having ig Loe 
king that description of paper. : st: eh 






ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Paper—for Labels, Perfumery, &e. 
5 cases each 1600 Sheets Colored Paper 
2 do Jo da do do superfine 
2 do do ao fig g. do do ? 
3 do do dopiain Gohl de ~~ 
2 do do do plain Silver do 
2 ‘do do do Silver = with S figures 
2 do do do Gold 
2 do do do Red > Gola do 
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EAGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. , Sa 


XCF The subscriber manufactures all Kinde of inccomatinte 
hie profession, warranted euual, if not superiot, in 
construction and workmanship to any 
cured in the United States ; several ef which are entir 
amone which are an Inproved Compass, with aTe 
tached, by which angles can be taken’with it! 
ofthe needle, with pertect accuracy—alav, @ 
eter, with two-Telesco; e:—and a Levelling 
Goniometer attached, particularly rag to 
ses. WM. J. YOU 







Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 


The foliowing recommendations are ¢ 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. ~ Ko § 








In reply tothy inquiries bars goer = 
nears ook thee, now in use or the Ba'timore @ 
road, eerfully furnish thee with the following informatio 
the de. number of Levels now in possession of the depart+' 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole nua 
ber of the “Improved Compass” is These are 
clusive of the numbgr in the service of renin i 
tuation Department. 
Both Levels atid Compasses are in good 
n fact needed but lithe mb except ah 
all instruments of the kind are. liable Lai gers eo ag 
- Thave found that thy patterns for the levels and cor Ee 
have — os iy Parmar generally, to any ost 
in use, and. the Improv ompass is superior to , 
cription of weer that we have yeu tried tas t h 
a4 recently improved wilh’ reversl 
his instrement, more | reversals 
telescope, in place of the vane ” sightn, leaves the @ 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or en : 
the Compass. It iv indeed the most 
al angles of any simple and chea+ instrument that 
seen, and 1 cannot but believe it will be preferred tw 
now int € for laying of rails— new in fact, when & 
it will be aa highly a 
Res got 


* 
‘tert 2 


H. ving for the last two years 





poyed in the location and execution of the principal railwaye 
at-country, wishes to engage with some company in the 
United States. 

From his practical knowledge of the various kinds of motive 
power, both of stationary and locomotive engines, also the con- 
struction of a carriages of many descriptions, he has ne 
doubt that he would prove of efficient service to any company 
having works gow ip proercas. 

Letters nd 4 K. G. 35 Wall bog Ad 


or to the carr 
of Wm. & F. Sacgeen o South street, wil ra me 











yolitude mn Old Age.—As to myseli, I have h 
™ i share of the world—a busy share from fifteen 
int whch gi by not now 
has ever been 


jfonded to. Most satiafactory reference can be 





Young’s ‘* Parent Improved Compass,” 4 noes 
lieve h to be much superior to any other inst 
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. Le Forte, all of| 
the Rev. Davip Scorr, 


I sie et br oe 


, youngest daughter elie tay 
y evening last, Fihe fev. 
, to Miss Run cea K. Me. 
math insta t, by the Rev. Mr. Norton, James Franklin 
paseo (hin. oity. wi 9 os ame 

morning, 23d the Rev. Mr. Eastburn, Ricnarp 
, Esq. to Catering, daughter of Thomar 
Church, on Thursday morning 18th instant, by the 
Bisho ‘Onderdonk, y Bags semgy, sie one as- 


t mini said church, to Saran Pierce, daughter of 
"6 cee ath ast, Me. Wim, Mather, of Eng 
evening. rc. Wm. of Eng., 
to Miss Aun Eliza’ yran of this city. : 
On ‘Tuesday , 23d inst. b Rev. Joseph Morrison, 
59 bap mre . A. Schieffelin, to Miss Moergaret D. Faulkner, 
son, 


































































, by the Rev. Dr. M’Auley, Mr. F. John 
r of Lewis Compton, Esq. both of 


. Jd. 
on the 22d inst. aie Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Mr. 
, to Miss Mary L. Wetmore, voungest daughter 


fy, on Friday, 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Ludiow, 

INTER, (of the firm of A. & J. Hunter) to Miss Louisa 

oT, all of that ace. : A 

vy, . On day, 22d instant, by the Rev. Mr. 

Mernirr, Merchant of Troy, N. Y., to Ann 
ter 0 . Moss White, of the former place. 

own, N.J, on the evening of the i6th inst. hy the 


|. R. Peters, Mr Se | F Poy Soe tea Piains, 
thiladelphia, on the 6th inst., Mr. John Crawford, to Miss 
r ou, both of Phiiadelphia couuty. eh 
t og hd the ist instant, by the Rev. Mr. Lockhead, Mr. 
yman of Westford, Otsego Co.,to Miss Isabela Harvey. 
_ At Alexandria, D. C., onthe 4th inst., by the Rev C. A. Davis, 
Mr. Samuel Chipley, : . Bayliss. : 
At Albany, Mr. Daniel Spartiawk, merchant, to Miss Eunice 
adwell 


‘On the 16th inst., near Wheeli 
pom gl of Bath, Steuben County, 


~ 


; 


Ui ar’ 


Virginia, Genera} Daniel 
. ¥., to Mrs. Lydia Shep- 





, DEATHS. 
In th i the Lith inst. after a long and painful illness, 
Prey a ig n the 26th year of his age, foriverly of Long 
‘On the 16th instant, in the 68th year of his age, Apranam G. 
on Sunde, the 14th instant, Ex1 Locxwoop, in the 49th year 


Oe Mond urphy. 
‘ afternoon, 22d a ofa lingering illness, Miss 
M Sark ARDELL, aged 24 years. 


On 

ary AN 

On , of a lingering disease, Roszer Dent, aged 52 
On t, Exiza Brppeowrr, infant daughter of Ed- 


nd: rattan, aged 1 year. 
On 20th inst., Mrs. Martita Witson, aged 52 years. 
On 7 y- afternoon, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Farnham 


Oo years. 
lay, 23d instant, after a long and painful illness, Mr. 
right, in the 43d year of his age. 
instant, of consumption, Mrs. Louisa Fray, 
Fray, aged 49 years. : ; 

. J. on the 23d inst. the Rev. Caaries Henry 
Reetor of St. Mary’s Church, of that city. 

ay afternoon, in the 19th year of her age, 
B. Nones, and daughter of Thomas 


ja. 
. ae, inst. about 4 o'clock, after a lingering ill- 
‘<mess, Mr, Sera Smiri Barnes, a native ot St. Croix, aged 34 








D. WD. 





? safer a lingering illness, GeRanp BrExman, in 


ay, 14th inst. at noon, after a lingering illness, Mrs 
L, late of Newburgh, wife of Mr. John Mitchel. 
pmorning, 15th inst. after a short but severe illness, 
Gakoss, merchant, aged 30 years. His character 
, and without an enemy, to him might be truly 
is of Pope—“ An honest man is the noblest work 


last, of consumption, in the 22d year of her age, 
ph W.Kissam, and daughter of the Jate Alex 
a were taken to West Neck, Leng 


tor interment. 
He eaidenty on evening, Mr. ALexanpuer Wark, senion 


‘the house of Wark & Dewar, of Jamaica. 
fuy, 16th inst. in her 4Jst year, Tuxoposta, wile of| 


ng. =e 72a year of his age, Feliz. Alexander 


ESS tart. Cornetta, the daughter of} 
ning at New Durham 3. Mri. Sanam, wife 
lea Toph hee danger a 
ir Peet ts ra lingering illness, 
m . Ciaco, Printer. 
Seo cor creins 
ppi, aged-about 57 years, a native of New 











peo city. - 
|;com 
“Carpenter, Mr. Jo, mene bs inhabitan 


of William i 


morning, in the 16th year of her age, ANasTatia, || 
ohn Murph 


Mrs.||the Lackawana-Valley, through Leggets-Gap, across the South 


other connected line of artificial communication, executed or 
in contemplation. Besides this line, in its extent across New|) 













y. ‘on the 4th inst. , Juli Alen daughter||New York to Lake Erie, Buffalo-and Wi ; and jt js the 
a rly of Rass jan inth avin -.. Henly rout by, which the city of New Yor ean hope 
autauque Co., ult., Mr, Elisba||fully to compete with the mi fo: 
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do. Henry, infant son 
y, 29th June, of a painful and cted 
h, the consort of Capt. uel » aged 35 
native of Glocester County, New Jersey. : 

‘oor-house in Maury county, Tenn., onthe 14th ult., 
Bogard, being 118 years and 4 days old. He never 
ts, or was sick, nor took. of any kink. He 
the faculties of seeing, hearing, and memory, until the 
vital spark took its final d re. He was born in the State of 


are. 

In Hartland; Vt. Major Timothy Lull, aged 70. His‘ father 

menced thé settlement of Hartland, in 1763. At this time 
ts between Charlestown No. 4 and Hart- 
of Mr. Lull moved into the town in the fol- 
towing manner. Having purchased a log canoe, he left Dum- 
a. and ed up Connecticut river, with his family 
and furniture, until he arrived at-the mouth of a considerable 
brook in Hartland. There he landed his family, and breaking 
a junk bottle, called the stream Lul!’s Brook, which name it re 
tains to the present day. He died atthe age of 81. The last de- 
ceased was the first child born in the County of Windsor. 
At Yorkville, 8..C. on the 4th inst. Mrs. Nancy Mann, aged 
76. On the 9th inst. at the'same place, Rev. James G. Richard- 
son, of the Methodist Church, and one of its brightest omaments. 
At Harrisburgh, Pa. on the 2ist inst. Samuel Douglass, Esq. 
formerly Attorney General of that State: 
’ On Monday, the 24th June, -in the township of Sidney, U. C., 
of Hydropbobia, Miss Margaret M. Ostrom, aged 12 years, 5 
months and 16 days... The deceased was bitten By a mad dog on 
or about the 14th May, but did not exhibitany symptoms of mad- 
ness till Thursday, the 29th June, when she became deranged, 
and would attempt to snap at almost every thing that fell in her 
way, especially when water was presented to her.. During the 
time she was seized with madness, and the time she djed, a pe- 
tiod of only four days, -he had several lucid intervals, when she 
would conyerse rationally with her friends, and expressed a si \- 
cere wish to leave this world of sorrow and of woe. 
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NORTH WESTERN RAILROAD 
OTICE.—Books for subscriptions -to the udditional Steck 
of ** The Elizabeth-Town and Somerville Railroad Company,” 
will be — at William Craig’s inn; in Belvidere, on Mon- 
day the 29t.. day of July instant; ap israel Smith's, in Clinton, 
on the 30th; at. Drake’s Hotel, in Newark, on the Sist ; and at 
the Exchange, in the city of ‘New York, onthe Ist, 2d, and 3d 
days of August next, between 11 A. M. and 3’o’clock P. M.— 
Additional stock required $500,000, in shares of $50 cach—$5 
on each share to be_paid at the time of subscribing.—Dated July 
12, 1833. 5 GARRET D. WALL. 

THOMAS SALTER, 
OL{IVER W. OGDEN, 
NATHANIEL SAXTON, 
JOHN W. BRAY, 
JOHN KINNEY, Jun. 
Books will also be opened at the same times and places, for 
subscriptions to the stock of “‘ The Susquehanna and. Delaware 
Railroad Company.” Capital required $1,000.000. Shares $50 
each—$5 on each share ibe paid at the time of subscribing.— 
Dated July 10, 1833. HENRY W. DRINKER, 
DANIEL STROUD, 
WILLIAM HENRY, 
JOHN GOOLBAUGH, 
A. FE. BROWN, 
STOGDEL STOKES, 
DAVID SCOTT, 
JAMES M. PORTER. 
Books wil! likewise be opened at the same times and places, 
for subscriptions to the stock of “ The Leggets-Gap Railroad 
Company.” Capital required $500,000. Shares $50 each—$5 
to be paid at the time of subscribing.—Dated July 10, 1833. 
HENRY W. DRENKER & others, Commis’rs. 
The above roads, the stock of which is now offered to the 
public in connexion with the New Jersey Railroad, forin one 
continuous line of railroad communication from Jersey City, 
opposite New York, through the Lackawana Coal Region, to the 
Northeast branch of the Susquehanna, below the great bend, 
and the North Branch of the Susquehanna at Pittstown, at the 
mouth of the Lackawana creck, and head of the Pennsylvania 
Canal navigation. , 
The “ NV. Jersey Railroad” extends trom Jersey City through 
Newark and Elizabethtown to New Brunswick. The “ Eliza- 
bethtown and. Somerville Railroad” extends trom Elizabeth- 
town through Somerville, Clinton and Mansfield. to Belvidere, 
on the Delaware. The“ Susquehanna and Delaware Railrogd” 
extends from Belvidere through the Delaware Water-Gap, 
Shroudsburgh, up the Pokonoko Brook, down Roaring Brook 
to its junction with the Lackawana at Centreville, and down 
the Lackawana to Pittstown, on the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna. The‘ Leggets-Gap Railroad’’ extends from Cen- 
treville, where the Delaware and Susquehanna Railroad-enters 


Branch of Tunkhannock to the mouth of. Martin’s Creek, up 
Martin’s Creek to the head waters of Salt-lick Creek, and down 
Salt lick Creek to the Northeast Branch of the Susquehanna, 
below the great berid. From this point it is ten miles down the 
Susquehanna ia a N, W. direction to Binghampton, and a Rail- 
road may be graded at 3 feet descent in a mile. At Binghamp 

ton, this line is connected witly the Chenango Canal ; and 20 
mites farther, at Owego, with the Owego and Ithaca Railroad, 
and Cayuga Lake. From the other tefmination of thé Delaware 
aud Susquehanna road at Pittston, on the north branch, a Rail- 
road has been chartered. at the last session, by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania. Up the north branch, 86 miles, to the State 
line above Tioga, which may be graded at.two and a half feet 
elevation per mile, this is in progress ; dnd continues this Rail- 
road line of communication up to that point in the direction of 

Buffalo. From Tioga it is 20 miles in the sanie djrection of 

Newton or Elmira, where there is a connexion with the Elmira 

Canal and Seneca Lake. 

_ By this line of railroad,in addition to the advantage of an 
nm cominunication at all seasons of the year, the inexhausti- 
coal deposites of the. Lackawana, are brought between 60 

and 100 m nearer to the city of New York, than'by any 


Jersey and Pennsylvania, to the southern boundary-of New 
York, is almost in a direct line, and on muck the nearest prac- 











ticable route, for the eecommodation of travel, from the-city of 
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Pay “phates J . - ay mt : 
_ ° $9PEPHENSON, 
il ouds, 


Buiider of a superior style of Passenger Cars for |] 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleccker atreet, 


s New-York. : 
1" RAILROAD COMPANIES woul! do well to examine 
ithese Cars; axpecimen of which may be‘secn on that part of 
as they and Harlem Railroad, now. in operauon. 
doef : . ‘ 





SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

13 Compasses vl various sizes and Of superior quality, 
avarranted. ; ‘ 
Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high inae- 
aifying powers with classes made hy Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
andl sald by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 W ater street,> 
J3l Gt _ corner of Maideniane, 





Le TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Mapu. 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
mentto Hutson, under ite pame ot. Durfee & Muy, offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without sphce) tor in- 
clined planes of Ratiroass at the shortest noice, and deliver 
them inany of the principal cities in the United States, Asto 
ie wk ot Rope, the public are referred to J B. Jervis. Eng. 
M. & H.R. R. Co, Albatiy: or James Archibaki, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon. 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
Hudson, Colunbia county, New-York, 
January 29, 1833. : 
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INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
4 : MANUFACTORY. 

we” EWIN & HEARTY, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
Nv. 58 South street, one door north of the Union Hotet, Bahi- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, eape= 
cially Eng-ncers, that they continue to manulaciure -to. oreer 
end Keep for sale evecy description of Instruments in the above 
oranches, Which they can furnish at the shortest not-ce, and on 
fair terms. Instrunicots repaired with care and promputude 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
{nstruinents are held, they respectfully beg Icave co tenter to 
sie public peruval, the lollowing certificates from gentlemen of 
listinguished sdientific aitainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
onths since, 1 How offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
nate at your estabiishment, for the Buliimore and Olio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier pesiou, but wae intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trialo! the Instwuments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such they 
should be fund to possess. 

Iv is with mucil pleasure] .can now etate that notwithstanding 
the Instruments im the service procured trom our northern ci- 
vies are-considcred good, I havea deciied preterence-tor those 
manufactured by you, Orthe whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
tthe Compasses; not one bas required any, repairs within the 
last twelve months, excepe fom the cccasional impertection of 
i sce Wy or from acciuents, to which 4}! Inscruments are liable 

They possess a firmuess and siability, and at the game time 
t beatness dnd beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
m the artists chgaged in their constructian, 

I can with confidence recommend thesp as being worthy the 
acuce. of Companies engaged in Internat Improvemente, who 
may require Instruments of auperior workmanship, 

JAMES P: STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 

I have examined with care several Ergineers’ instruments 
# your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and = urvey-. 
ves Compasses; aud take pleasure in expressing my ophiion 
ofthe excelienee of che workmanship. The parwe of the levels 
ippeared well proportioned w secure feciliiy in use, and-accu- 
cacy aud permanency in adjustments. P 

These instruments seed to te to possess all the modern 
‘mprovement of construction, of which so many have bean 
nade within these few years ; aad I have no doubt bur they 
Vili give eVery satistaciion wh n used in the field. 

WILLIAM HO WARD. U. S. Civil Engineer. 


: é Baltinore, May Ist, 1833, 

To Messra Ewin and Hearite—As you have asked me to give 
“ny opinion of the pers of those instruments of your manu. 
acture which I have either Used or examined, I cheerfully etate 
that as far ag. oy opporianitics of my becoming aquainted with 
thelr aualitivs have gone, { have great teascp to think well of 
che skill displayed in their-conatructicn. The veatness of theit 
workmanship has been the subjeet ot frequent remark by: my- 
wif, and of the accuracy oi their performance | have recelyed 

satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion £ respect, 
ind whe have had them tor a considerabletime.in use. The 
efforts. you have made since your establishment iW thts city, to 
reliev: us Of We necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may Want in our line, deserve the uuqualified approbation aed 

vur Wart encouragement, Wishing you all the success which 
yuur entet prize so well merits, lL renjain, yours, & 

. i+ 
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' ‘| -H Lat ge 
Civil Engineer in the service ct the bjciltoare tod One Bit 
tuad Company, is Se eae 
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